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Foreword 


What  is  successful  leadership  and  why  are  some  leaders  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  others?  Searching  for  the  answer.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jon  Blades,  US  Army — an  experienced  troop  commander  and 
scholar  of  leadership  theory — has  studied  the  performance  of 
Army  leaders  and  units  for  most  of  his  career.  This  book  reflects 
both  his  experience  and  extensive  research. 

Literature  on  the  subject  of  leadership  contains  divergent  con¬ 
clusions  about  how  style,  intelligence,  ability,  motivation,  cohe¬ 
sion,  and  standards  affect  unit  performance.  Colonel  Blades  con¬ 
firms  the  value  of  each  of  these  elements  and  then  explains  the 
relationships  among  them.  Most  important,  he  presents  practical 
rules  leaders  might  apply  in  varying  situations  to  improve  the  mis¬ 
sion  performance  of  their  units. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Colonel  Blades  wrote  his  findings  during 
1985,  the  Army's  “Year  of  Leadership.”  The  National  Defense 
University  is  pleased  to  publish  this  contribution  to  the  art  of 
leadership. 


Richard  D.  Lawrence 
Lieutenant  General.  US  Army 
President,  National  Defense  University 
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Preface 


This  book  presents  an  original  set  of  leadership  “rules"  or  princi¬ 
ples  that  can  be  used  to  improve  unit  performance  in  any  specific 
group  situation  and  at  all  organizational  levels.  The  10  “rules"  de¬ 
scribe  the  influence  which  leadership  style,  leader  enforcement  of 
performance  standards,  group  member  intelligence,  group  member 
ability,  leader  intelligence,  leader  ability,  group  member  motiva¬ 
tion,  leader  motivation,  and  group  cohesion  have  on  unit 
performance. 

Basically,  the  evidence  establishes  very  clearly  that  (1)  the 
nondirective  and  directive  leadership  styles  are  each  very  effective 
ways  to  improve  unit  performance  in  certain  situations  but  are  poor 
choices  to  use  in  others;  (2)  high  levels  of  enforcement  of  perform¬ 
ance  standards,  intelligence,  ability,  motivation,  and  cohesion  will 
increase  unit  performance  in  some  situations  but  will  not  influence 
the  outcome  in  others;  and  (3)  low  levels  of  these  factors  will  de¬ 
crease  unit  performance  in  certain  situations  but  will  not  affect  the 
outcome  in  others.  In  other  words,  the  effect  each  of  these  factors 
has  on  performance  is  not  constant  but,  rather,  varies  from  one  sit¬ 
uation  to  the  next.  The  key  premise  is  that  the  amount  of  influence 
each  of  these  factors  has  on  performance  depends  upon  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  certain  other  factors  in  the  group  situation.  For 
each  rule  in  this  book,  statistical  evidence  in  the  form  of  data  col¬ 
lected  from  49  US  Army  units  is  presented  in  support.  The  summary 
chapter  integrates  the  separate  rules  and  presents  recommended 
courses  of  action  for  the  leader  to  take  in  order  to  use  the  rules 
properly  in  whatever  particular  group  situation  is  encountered. 
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In  a  secondary  role,  additional  material  is  presented  which  de¬ 
scribes  actions  that  leaders  can  take  to  raise  the  level  of  several  im¬ 
portant  group  qualities  such  as  motivation,  ability,  and  cohesion. 
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Introduction  by 
Walter  F.  Ulmer,  Jr. 


There  appears  to  be  within  America  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the 
study  and  application  of  "leadership.”  Stung  by  the  success  of  for¬ 
eign  companies  in  the  US  marketplace,  aware  that  up-to-date  tech¬ 
nology  is  essential  but  yet  not  the  tonic  that  ensures  excellent 
corporate  results,  and  excited  by  stories  of  organizational  success 
stemming  from  executive  vision  and  competence,  Americans  in 
many  sectors  have  rediscovered  the  importance  of  leadership. 
While  the  military’s  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  has  never  really 
waned,  its  approach  to  leadership  has  wandered,  been  diffused  and 
refocused,  exuded  confidence  in  or  scorn  for  useful  behavioral 
models,  and  debated  the  "bom”  versus  “learned”  theses. 

Among  nearly  all  students  of  the  process  and  practice  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  recent  years,  the  importance  of  varying  the  style  to  fit  the 
specific  situation  has  been  recognized.  Descriptors  of  differing 
"situations”  have  included  maturity  of  the  group,  echelon  within 
the  organization,  constraints  of  time  and  resources,  effectiveness 
of  the  organization,  and  background  of  leaders  and  followers.  But 
somehow  we  have  missed  the  mark  in  developing  a  useful  model 
which  translates  differing  situational  variables  into  a  reasonably  re¬ 
liable  prescription  for  leader  action.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  erratic  responses  and  frequent  disillusionment  with  leadership 

Lieutenant  General  (Retired)  Walter  F.  Ulmer,  Jr.,  US  Army,  is  the 
President.  The  Center  for  Creative  Leadership.  Greensboro.  North 
Carolina. 
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models  may  be  their  relative  disregard  for  two  key  ingredients  in 
the  leadership  effectiveness  formula:  the  skill  and  the  motivation 
of  both  the  leaders  and  followers.  While  situational  settings  arc  of¬ 
ten  described  with  care  (the  conference  room  or  the  tank  gunnery 
range);  and  some  leader  attributes  are  routinely  noted  (age,  experi¬ 
ence,  education);  and  the  values  and  culture  of  the  organization  are 
mentioned  as  contributing  to  expectations  and  standards,  we  com¬ 
monly  find  a  lack  of  attention  paid  to  group  skill  and  motivation 
characteristics.  These  factors  are  assumed  to  be  there  or,  perhaps, 
are  considered  as  being  in  the  “too  hard”  box.  We  may  be  a  bit 
fearful  of  dissecting  and  revealing  intellect  and  motivation.  Surely 
in  a  perfect  organization,  intellect  and  motivation  could  be  taken 
for  granted — the  differences  among  the  participants  being  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  the  outcome.  In  reality,  differences  in  intellect  and  motiva¬ 
tion  are  gigantic  factors,  their  importance  growing  with  the 
complexity  of  the  battlefield  and  the  diversity  of  background  and 
values  which  new  soldiers — enlisted  and  commissioned — bring 
with  them  into  the  services. 

Arguments  in  support  of  the  absolute  essentiality  for  some 
minimum  level  of  skill  (a  combination  of  aptitude  or  intellect  plus 
training)  and  a  high  motivation  to  perform  with  excellence  toward 
achieving  the  unit  mission  need  to  be  available  and  ready  for  use. 
For  in  the  next  decade  we  will  see  a  public  debate  on  the  need  for 
soldier  quality  whose  outcome  will  set  the  limits  of  combat  power 
and  of  deterrent  power  of  our  military  formations  for  years  to 
come.  As  our  pool  of  eligible  manpower  diminishes  amid  an  inter¬ 
national  environment  which  calls  for  more,  not  for  less,  active  and 
reserve  personnel,  the  issue  of  soldier  quality  will  move  to  the 
forefront. 

Significant  contributions  to  behavioral  science  seem  to  be 
self-evident  once  somebody  else  has  explained  them  clearly.  Al¬ 
though  other  presentations  have  addressed  the  issues  of  leader  and 
follower  competence  and  motivation,  Jon  Blades  has  derived  a  set 
of  rules  which  will  make  good  sense  to  our  experienced  soldiers. 
This  book  is  not  a  comprehensive  tour  across  the  fields  of  contem¬ 
porary  theory.  Rather,  it  is  an  explanation  of  how  several  impor- 
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tant  factors  affect  unit  performance.  The  author’s  intention  is  to 
provide  common  sense  “rules”  for  practical  application  by  unit 
leaders.  Depending  on  one’s  background  and  expectations,  the 
brief  statistical  excursions  and  the  personal  anecdotes  and  exam¬ 
ples  could  be  either  comforting  or  not.  Taken,  however,  in  con¬ 
text,  these  elements  make  sense  and  provide  a  particular  vitality  to 
the  “rules”  which  are  the  outcome.  The  material  presented  has 
enormous  potential  for  explaining  some  heretofore  neglected  or 
unresolved  gaps  between  experienced  intuition  and  theoretical 
prediction. 

This  text,  valuable  to  the  junior  leader  and  the  researcher 
alike,  should  prompt  discussions  among  practitioners  of  the  art  of 
leadership.  After  recognizing  in  the  examples,  rules,  and  outcomes 
the  powerful  synergistic  effects  of  a  combination  of  high  leader 
and  follower  motivation  and  ability,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
next  crucial  step  must  be  some  convenient  method  of  measuring 
these  components  so  that  the  leader  can  apply  the  correct  ap¬ 
proach.  And,  regularly,  someone  is  going  to  have  to  measure  the 
leader’s  motivation  and  ability.  The  fact  that  some 
percentage — oven  if  small — of  our  leaders  have  low  ability  or  mo¬ 
tivation  or  both  speaks  loudly  about  our  assessment  and  screening 
mechanisms.  Understanding,  then,  the  imperfection  of  our  predict¬ 
ive  or  screening  abilities  combined  with  the  impact  of  differing 
levels  of  ability  and  motivation,  we  need  to  develop  practical 
methods  for  unobtrusively  measuring  these  qualities  in  the  field. 

Jon  Blades’  discussion  also  raises  useful  issues  regarding  “co¬ 
hesion,”  that  marvelous  word  that  too  often  connotes  the  ultimate 
objective  instead  of  the  powerful  intermediate  step  which  it  is.  As 
the  book  points  out,  cohesion  alone  is  not  enough.  Cohesion  alone 
won’t  guarantee  success.  As  an  aside,  we  might  also  notice  that 
the  crucial  interpersonal  bonds  and  shared  experiences  which  are 
the  elements  of  cohesive  groups  are  by  definition  only  possible 
within  small  formations.  Probably  company  level  is  the  maximum 
size.  Talk  of  “cohesive  brigades"  is  essentially  nonsensical,  al¬ 
though  brigades  could  surely  be  comprised  of  company  and 
platoon-sized  units  which  are  highly  cohesive. 
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The  discussion  of  standard  setting  and  standard  enforcing  is 
clearly  relevant  to  any  presentation  on  effective  unit  leadership. 
The  “standards”  discourse  in  this  book  is  worthy  of  a  much 
lengthier  treatment  in  some  other  related  study.  The  problem  is  to 
determine  which  standards  are  the  critical  lynchpins  between 
leadership  and  unit  effectiveness.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  mean¬ 
ingless  or  trivial  “standards”  is  the  hallmark  of  a  disjointed  organi¬ 
zation.  Sloppy  standard  setting,  measuring,  and  enforcing  can 
compromise  the  leader’s  reputation  for  skill,  decrease  follower  mo¬ 
tivation,  and  negate  the  great  potential  of  follower  intelligence. 
Our  service  schools  have  not  done  well  in  discussing  standard  set¬ 
ting,  as  they  have  not  done  well  in  teaching  a  coherent,  functional 
method  of  measuring  efficiency  or  effectiveness  in  field  units. 

After  reading  Jon  Blades'  work,  a  practicing  leader  must  feel 
both  helped  and  challenged.  While  these  rules  are  utilitarian,  they 
are,  owing  to  the  interactive  nature  of  leadership,  necessarily 
somewhat  complex.  The  disconcerting  fact  is  that  the  variables  are 
not  only  difficult  to  measure  quickly  and  accurately  (motivation 
being  a  good  example),  but  that  the  modification  of  one  variable  in 
the  equation  might  likely  effect  the  other  variables  as  well  as  the 
outcome  directly.  As  the  leader  or  members  improve  their  skills, 
for  example,  the  appropriate  style  for  the  leader  to  use  might  be 
changed  in  the  process.  Thus  the  application  of  these  rules  to  ac¬ 
tual  settings  is  by  no  means  a  simple  task.  Leadership  is  clearly  as 
much  an  art  as  a  science.  Recognizing  this,  Jon  Blades’  derived 
rules  should  assist  measurably  by  providing  a  solid  basis  and  ra¬ 
tionale  for  the  “gut  feel."  But  our  work  is  far  from  over.  And  the 
ultimate  stakes  in  this  business  remain  enormously  high. 
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An  Overview: 
Rules  for  Leadership 


Although  the  study  and  practice  of  leadership  are  centuries  old 
and,  certainly,  every  generation  has  had  a  good  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  scholars  and  leaders,  a  single,  widely  accepted  “theory  of 
leadership"  still  does  not  exist.  Among  both  academic  theorists  and 
military  leaders,  the  two  groups  that  produce  the  great  majority  of 
work  and  thought  in  this  field,  there  continues  to  be  little  consen¬ 
sus  about  what  factors  cause  group  performance  to  be  better  or 
worse.  Perhaps  the  only  point  upon  which  these  people  agree  is 
that  leadership  plays  a  critical  role  in  how  well  an  organization 
performs.  Whether  we  are  talking  about  military  commanders, 
elected  officials,  or  business  executives,  good  leaders  arc  thought 
to  cause  more  successful  organizations  and  outcomes,  while  poor 
leaders  are  thought  to  produce  less  successful  results. 

Background 

During  the  past  35-40  years,  theorists,  primarily  academi¬ 
cians,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  research  studies  and  lead¬ 
ership  models.  Although  the  research  studies  are  a  valuable  source 
of  ideas  and  supporting  evidence  for  developing  leadership  theory, 
a  reader  notices  two  distinct  problems  when  reviewing  this  work. 
First,  the  research  contains  several  studies,  some  done  by  well- 
recognized  authors,  whose  findings  clearly  go  against  what  one  in- 
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tuitively  feels  is  correct  or  has  experienced  while  in  a  leadership 
position.  For  example,  several  studies  report  that  gnup  member 
intelligence  appears  to  influence  unit  performance  very  little.  Yet, 
which  of  us,  when  given  the  choice  between  having  bright  people 
or  relatively  slow  people  work  for  us,  would  not  instantly  opt  for 
the  bright  people?  Our  intuition  and  experience  tell  us  that  the 
bright  people,  all  other  things  being  equal,  will  do  a  better  job. 
Second,  for  each  of  the  leadership  factors  this  book  discusses,  the 
research  contains  several  studies  in  which  findings  disagree  consid¬ 
erably.  For  example,  although  several  studies  indicate  that  group 
member  intelligence  influences  unit  performance  very  little,  other 
studies  report  that  member  intelligence  influences  performance  a 
great  deal.  Therefore,  although  evidence  can  usually  be  found  to 
support  a  particular  thought  or  concept  about  leadership,  it  can 
usually  also  be  found  to  support  the  opposite  view.  It  follows, 
then,  that  a  very  thorough  review  of  the  research  literature  does  not 
lead  one  to  a  set  of  inescapable  conclusions  or  rules  regarding 
those  actions  a  leader  ought  to  take  in  order  to  be  successful.  In 
other  words,  whether  one  is  attempting  to  develop  leadership 
theory  which  will  pass  the  test  of  “real-world”  use  or  is  just  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  do  a  better  job  in  his  present  leadership  posi¬ 
tion,  he  must  reject  a  certain  amount  of  the  published  research 
findings.  He  obviously  cannot  follow  two  sets  of  recommended  ac¬ 
tions  when  they  tell  him  to  do  opposite  things. 

Academic  theorists  have  also  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  leadership  “models."  The  value  of  a  model  lies  in  its  ability  to 
accurately  tell  leaders  what  they  should  do  in  order  to  achieve 
good  unit  performance.  For  example,  if  a  model  says  that  leaders 
should  take  a  particular  action  and  we  find,  when  observing  "real- 
world”  units,  that  leaders  who  take  this  action  are  successful  and 
those  who  fail  to  take  this  action  are  unsuccessful,  the  model  is 
very  useful.  But  when  we  find  that  several  leaders  who  take  the 
recommended  action  are  unsuccessful  or  that  several  leaders  who 
fail  to  take  this  action  are  successful,  then  the  model  is  obviously 
wrong  and  of  little  value.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  best  measure  of 
a  model’s  value  is  its  ability  to  predict  group  performance.  In  other 
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words,  a  model  is  useful  only  when  there  is  a  strong  positive  rela¬ 
tionship  or  correlation  between  its  recommended  actions  and  unit 
performance.  When  this  correlation  is  low,  the  model  has  little 
value. 

A  leadership  model  needs  two  qualities  to  predict  group  per¬ 
formance  accurately.  First,  the  model  must  necessarily  include  the 
great  majority,  preferably  all,  of  the  factors  which  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  influence  on  the  outcome.  For  example,  were  I  to  design  a 
leadership  model  without  including  leadership  style,  member  abil¬ 
ity,  and  member  motivation,  three  factors  which  most  people  feel 
have  strong  effects  on  performance,  the  value  of  that  model  would, 
most  certainly,  be  low.  The  problem  would  be,  simply,  that  my 
predictions  regarding  the  rise  or  fall  of  group  performance  would 
not  take  into  account  the  considerable  influence  of  these  three  fac¬ 
tors.  Surely,  any  predictions  based  upon  a  model  which  fails  to  in¬ 
clude  essential  components  will  have  a  great  deal  of  inaccuracy. 
Second,  each  of  the  model’s  stated  cause  and  effect  relationships, 
which  point  out  the  influence  the  various  included  factors  have  on 
group  performance,  must  necessarily  be  correct.  In  other  words, 
even  if  my  model  takes  into  account  all  of  the  essential  factors,  if 
my  statements  or  contentions  are  wrong  about  the  effect  each  fac¬ 
tor  has  on  performance  and  each  of  the  other  factors,  the  model 
will  obviously  be  incorrect  and  have  no  predictive  value.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  my  model  says  that  leaders  will  improve  unit  perform¬ 
ance  by  using  a  nondirective  leadership  style  whenever  they  have 
subordinates  of  low  ability,  the  model  will  not  be  of  much  use  be¬ 
cause,  as  most  people  agree,  the  leader  who  allows  incompetent 
subordinates  to  perform  the  task  as  they  see  fit  is  courting  disaster. 
In  brief  summary,  a  model  which  predicts  accurately  must  include 
most  of  the  factors  which  significantly  influence  the  outcome  and 
properly  describe  the  cause  and  effect  relationships  between  the  in¬ 
cluded  factors  and  group  performance. 

None  of  the  half-dozen  leadership  models  appearing  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  current  textbooks  has  achieved  wide  acceptance  be¬ 
cause,  primarily,  they  do  not  predict  performance  very  well.  This 
simply  means  that  when  one  collects  data  from  “real-world” 
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groups  and  analyzes  it,  one  finds  a  considerable  number  of  units  in 
which  things  do  not  turn  out  the  way  the  models  predict  they  will. 
The  principal  reason  these  models  do  not  predict  very  well  is  that 
each  of  them  fails  to  include  a  number  of  factors  which  both  re¬ 
search  findings  and  leadership  experience  indicate  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  group  performance.  For  example,  the  “Contingency 
Model”  does  not  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  leader  is  direc¬ 
tive  or  nondirective,  the  level  of  the  leader’s  intelligence  or  ability, 
or  the  amount  of  leader  or  member  motivation.  The  “Situational 
Leadership  Model"  does  not  include  the  leader's  intelligence  or 
ability,  leader  motivation,  or  unit  cohesion.  Further,  neither  of 
these  two  models  accounts  for  the  degree  to  which  the  leader  en¬ 
forces  performance  standards.  In  summary,  none  of  the  published 
leadership  models  have  achieved  much  success  because  each  of 
them  has  failed  to  include  several  factors  which  significantly  affect 
group  performance.  This  failure  lowers  the  models'  predictive 
ability  and,  hence,  their  practical  value. 

Within  the  military  services,  the  development  of  leadership 
instruction  and  theory  has  fared  little  better.  In  the  precommission- 
ing,  junior,  and  intermediate-level  service  schools,  an  observer 
finds  relatively  few  curriculum  hours  devoted  to  the  subject,  little 
theoretical  substance  in  the  lessons,  and  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  the  content  of  instruction  at  the  different  schools.  Lectures, 
rather  than  presenting  a  broad  overview  of  how  the  important 
leader  and  group  member  factors  influence  unit  performance,  too 
often  deal  with  discussions  of  what  a  leader  should  do  in  one  of 
the  countless  number  of  specific,  isolated  situations  that  could  ex¬ 
ist.  It  would  be  far  better  to  teach  a  set  of  principles  one  could  ap¬ 
ply  in  any  situation  than  to  teach  in  the  present  manner.  In  those 
schools  which  do  present  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  on  leader¬ 
ship  theory,  the  material  in  almost  every  case  involves  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  academic  models  discussed  earlier. 

On  another  note,  when  interviewing  several  commanders  at  bat¬ 
talion,  brigade,  and  higher  levels,  one  gets  very  different  re- 
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sponses  concerning  the  leadership  factors  these  people  consider 
important.  Certainly,  most  commanders  mention  some  factors  such 
as  cohesion  and  motivation.  But.  on  the  whole,  they  offer  many 
different  views  on  how  much  empnasis  they  place  on  each  of  the 
important  leadership  factors  and  how  a  leader  should  go  about  im¬ 
proving  things  such  as  unit  cohesion  and  motivation.  These  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  usually  depend  upon  differences  in  experience, 
rather  than  upon  any  theoretical  basis.  Obviously,  then,  these  dif¬ 
ferent  commanders  give  their  subordinate  leaders  a  considerable 
variety  of  guidance  and  instruction  about  how  to  improve  unit  per¬ 
formance.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  different  types  of  groups 
and  situations  in  which  these  subordinate  leaders  can  find  them¬ 
selves  and,  as  this  book  will  show,  what  works  well  for  someone 
in  one  particular  situation  may  work  rather  poorly  in  another 

Purpose 

This  book  presents  an  original  set  of  leadership  rules  to  im¬ 
prove  unit  performance  at  all  organizational  levels.  The  work  is 
designed  to  fill  the  considerable  gap  between  the  very  position- 
specific,  recipe-type  lists  of  “things  you  should  do  or  not  do  in  this 
particular  job”  approach  and  the  “General  Patton-type”  speech  ap¬ 
proach  that  provides  a  lot  of  inspiration  to  excel,  but  very  few  spe¬ 
cifics  as  to  what  one  ought  to  do.  In  essence,  then,  this  book 
presents  a  set  of  principles  or  rules  that  a  leader  can  apply  in  any 
situation  to  improve  his  group’s  performance.  This  work  is  also  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  academic  theorists  by  presenting  findings  which 
considerably  reduce  the  great  deal  of  conflict  in  the  research  litera¬ 
ture  and  among  several  of  the  published  theories.  —  ~'0  p  A 

Although  I  would  be  uncomfortable  with  presenting  concepts 
which  may  prove  to  be  controversial  without  using  the  scientific 
method  and  including  some  data  as  support,  it  is  equally  important 
to  me  that  I  do  not  grossly  encumber  the  field  leader,  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  practical,  common  sense  ideas,  with  analyses  of  variance 
and  academic  phrases.  Toward  that  end,  I  chose  to  use  a  rather 
plain,  conversational  writing  style  in  order  to  convey  my  concepts 
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clearly  and  to  make  the  book  “readable”  by  the  relatively  young 
and  inexperienced  leader.  So  as  not  to  ignore  the  academics’ 
needs,  the  10  rules  are  supported  by  data  gathered  from  49  actual 
Army  units  and  some  statistical  analyses  are  presented  to  support 
each  of  my  contentions. 

Concepts 

Unlike  the  typical  leadership  model,  which  only  tells  the 
leader  that  his  style  ought  to  be  “task-oriented,”  “relationship- 
oriented, ”  “directive,"  or  “nondirective”  based  upon  the  presence 
or  absence  of  two  or  three  particular  group  factors,  this  set  of  10 
rules  collectively  explains  how  nondirective  leadership,  directive 
leadership,  leader  enforcement  of  performance  standards,  member 
intelligence,  member  ability,  leader  intelligence,  leader  ability, 
member  motivation,  leader  motivation,  and  group  cohesion  indi¬ 
vidually  influence  group  performance.  Basically,  the  evidence  very 
clearly  establishes  that  the  nondirective  and  directive  leadership 
styles  are  each  very  effective  in  certain  situations  and  are  poor 
choices  to  use  in  others;  high  levels  of  eniorcement  of  performance 
standards,  intelligence,  ability,  motivation,  and  cohesion  will  in¬ 
crease  unit  performance  in  some  situations  but  will  not  influence 
the  outcome  in  others;  and  low  levels  of  the  factors  just  mentioned 
will  decrease  unit  performance  in  certain  situations  but  will  not  af¬ 
fect  the  outcome  in  others.  In  other  words,  the  effect  each  of  these 
factors  has  on  oerformance  is  not  constant  but,  rather,  varies  from 
situation  to  situation. 

The  key  premise  is  that  the  amount  of  influence  each  of  these 
factors  has  on  performance  depends  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  other  factors.  For  example,  Rule  5  shows  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  the  group  members’  ability  or  job  skill  has  on  unit  perform¬ 
ance  depends  upon  the  leader's  style  and  the  level  of  group 
mv  ier  motivation.  Certainly,  if  the  leader  uses  a  directive  style 
in  which  he  fails  to  include  his  subordinates  in  the  job  planning 
and  tells  them  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  group  member 
ability  will  have  very  little  effect  on  the  outcome.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  leader  is  nondirective  and  pretty  much  leaves  the 
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decisions  involving  task  accomplishment  up  to  the  group  mem¬ 
bers,  their  ability  should  have  a  fairly  strong  influence  on  perform¬ 
ance.  Of  course,  using  the  nondirective  style  doe:  not  by  itself 
assure  good  performance.  When  one’s  subordinates  are  talented, 
allowing  them  to  make  their  own  decisions  will  result  in  good  per¬ 
formance.  However,  if  one  is  nondirective  with  rather  incompetent 
group  members,  performance  will  be  poor.  Similarly,  if  one’s  sub¬ 
ordinates  have  low  motivation  to  perform  the  task,  it  matters  very 
little  if  they  have  high  ability  or  not.  Performance  will  be  poor  in 
either  case  and,  thus,  unaffected  by  the  members’  actual  level  of 
ability.  But  when  one's  subordinates  have  high  motivation,  per¬ 
formance  will  reflect  their  talent.  This  does  not  mean  that  high  mo¬ 
tivation  will  guarantee  a  good  outcome.  Granted,  when  the 
members  are  talented,  performance  will  obviously  be  good.  A 
great  effort  by  people  who  don’t  know  what  they  are  doing,  how¬ 
ever,  just  won’t  do  very  much  to  improve  the  end  result. 

Two  key  points  must  be  understood  from  the  example  in  the 
last  paragraph.  First,  a  nondirective  leadership  style  and  high 
member  motivation  enable  group  member  ability  to  influence  per¬ 
formance.  Without  the  nondirective  style  or  with  low  member  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  task,  member  ability  has  little  effect  on  the 
outcome.  Second,  the  presence  of  the  nondirective  style  and  high 
member  motivation  do  not  by  themselves  assure  good  perform¬ 
ance.  When  the  members  are  talented,  performance  will  be  good. 
When  they  are  not  talented,  performance  will  be  poor.  This 
concept — the  influence  that  leadership  style;  enforcement  of  per¬ 
formance  standards;  member  and  leader  intelligence,  ability,  and 
motivation;  and  group  cohesion  each  have  on  unit  performance  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  other  factors — is 
used  in  all  10  of  the  rules  and  is  the  reason  why  the  rules  achieved 
such  good  results  when  tested  on  the  sample  of  49  Army  units. 

The  format  of  the  book  is  to  present  each  of  the  10  rules  as  a 
separate  entity.  In  each  case,  I  develop  the  rationale,  state  the  rule, 
present  the  statistical  evidence,  and  summarize  the  findings.  The 
next  four  chapters  discuss,  in  order,  the  leader  actions  of  style  and 
enforcement  of  performance  standards  (Rules  1-3),  the  group 
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skills  of  member  and  leader  intelligence  and  ability  (Rules  4-7), 
group  incentive  or  member  and  leader  motivation  (Rules  8  and  9), 
and  group  bonding  or  unit  cohesion  (Rule  10).  In  addition  to  this 
principal  work  of  the  book,  separate  sections  are  also  included 
which  describe  actions  that  leaders  can  take  in  order  to  raise  the 
level  of  several  important  group  qualities  such  as  motivation,  abil¬ 
ity,  and  cohesion.  The  summary  chapter  integrates  the  separate 
rules  and  presents  recommended  courses  of  action  for  the  leader  to 
take  in  order  to  use  the  rules  properly  in  whatever  particular  group 
situation  is  encountered.  The  ability  of  these  rules  to  improve  unit 
performance  in  any  situation  is,  of  course,  their  real  value. 

Methodology 

A.  Subjects.  The  data  used  to  test  the  10  rules  were  collected 
from  49  groups  of  enlisted  men  who  operated  company  and 
battalion-sized  Army  mess  halls  at  Fort  Ord,  California.  Each 
group  was  led  by  a  mess  steward  (senior  noncommissioned  officer) 
and  manned  by  several  cooks  (lower  ranking  soldiers).  The 
amount  of  experience  of  the  mess  stewards  ranged  from  6  to  26 
years,  while  the  experience  of  the  cooks  ranged  from  a  few  months 
to  24  years.  Each  of  the  participants  was  permanently  assigned  to 
work  in  one  particular  mess  hall  while  at  Fort  Ord.  Virtually  all  of 
the  men  participated  matter  of  factly,  after  being  assured  that  their 
responses  were  confidential. 

The  reason  I  chose  Army  mess  halls  as  the  subjects  of  this 
study  is  that  I  felt  I  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  considerably  more 
objective  and  accurate  measure  of  unit  performance  from  this  type 
of  group  than  from  any  other  type  of  unit.  The  most  important  and 
difficult  task  in  conducting  a  field  study  like  this  is  to  obtain  an  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  group  performance.  For  most  types  of  military 
units,  it  is  very  hard  to  measure  objectively  how  good  a  unit  really 
is  at  doing  its  overall  job  in  comparison  with  similar  type  units. 
How  does  one  reliably  measure  how  "good”  an  infantry  platoon, 
tank  company,  or  basic  training  battalion  "really”  is?  Typically, 
when  one  asks  three  or  four  raters,  normally,  experienced  officers 
assigned  at  a  higher  organizational  level,  to  evaluate  independently 
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the  overall  quality  of  several  units,  they  disagree  considerably  as 
to  the  relative  order  of  merit  of  the  units.  Some  evaluators  rate 
units  based  on  their  opinions  of  the  unit  leader’s  capability,  some 
evaluators  rate  units  based  upon  how  well  the  unit  has  scored  in 
the  past  on  several  statistical  measures,  and  some  evaluators  rate 
based  upon  how  well  the  unit  performed  on  its  most  recent  field 
training  test. 

The  problem  with  conducting  a  study  of  units  whose  perform¬ 
ance  cannot  be  accurately  measured  is  obvious.  If  one  does  not 
know  how  good  a  unit  really  is,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
effect  a  particular  leadership  style  or  a  certain  level  of  ability  or 
motivation  has  on  unit  performance.  This  brings  us  back  to  the 
choice  of  using  mess  halls  as  subjects.  First,  although  dining  facili¬ 
ties  have  a  different  and  less  “glamorous"  mission  than  do  infantry 
platoons  or  tank  companies,  they  are  certainly  still  “real-world" 
groups  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  findings  based  upon  a  study 
of  this  type  of  unit  are  applicable  to  other  types  of  groups  as  will 
be  shown  later.  Second,  and  more  important,  I  felt  that  because 
each  mess  hall  was  normally  inspected  by  both  brigade  and  post 
food  service  officers  on  a  weekly  basis  and  each  inspection  was 
conducted  using  a  written  rating  form  with  12  specific  items  that 
were  each  evaluated  on  a  seven-point  scale,  the  ratings  would  be 
considerably  more  objective  than  with  other  types  of  units,  and 
there  would  be  fairly  good  agreement  among  the  raters.  This 
proved  to  be  the  case.  The  reliability  or  agreement  between  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  the  brigade  and  post  food  service  office  evaluators  was 
measured  to  be  +  .76  or  76  percent,  which  is,  academically,  very 
acceptable  for  this  type  of  study. 

B.  Tests  and  Questionnaires. 

1 .  Behavior  Descriptions.  In  order  to  determine  each  mess  stew¬ 
ard's  leadership  style,  the  degree  to  which  he  enforced  per¬ 
formance  standards,  and  the  motivation  of  both  the  mess 
steward  and  the  cooks,  each  subject  was  asked  to  complete  a 
questionnaire.  Each  question  used  a  seven-point  rating  scale. 
The  score  for  each  leader  or  group  of  members  on  each  of  the 
four  behaviors  of  interest  was  the  average  of  the  individual 
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scores  of  the  members  of  that  group.  The  following  questions 
were  used  to  measure  the  specific  behaviors  of  concern  to  this 
study: 

a.  Leader  Directiveness:  “The  mess  steward  decides  what 
shall  be  done  and  how  it  shall  be  done.” 

b.  Leader  Enforcement  of  Performance  Standards:  “The 
mess  steward  maintains  definite  standards  of 
performance.” 

c.  Leader  Motivation:  “How  hard  does  the  mess  steward  try 
to  work  and  do  as  good  a  job  as  possible?” 

d.  Member  Motivation:  “How  hard  do  you  try  to  work  and  do 
as  good  a  job  as  possible?” 

2.  Group  Member  and  Leader  Intelligence  Scores.  Each  subject 
was  asked  to  complete  a  42-item  version  of  the  Henman- 
Nelson  Mental  Ability  Test,  a  multiple  choice  instrument  con¬ 
taining  both  verbal  and  math  items.  This  test  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  valid  measure  of  intelligence  (Buros.  1965)  and  the 
42-item  version  used  in  this  study  had  a  split-half  reliability  of 
+  .98  for  verbal  items  and  +  .76  for  math  items.  Each  group’s 
member  intelligence  score  was  the  average  of  the  individual 
scores  of  the  cooks  within  that  group,  while  each  group’s 
leader  intelligence  score  was  the  score  of  the  mess  steward  of 
that  group. 

3.  Group  Member  and  Leader  Ability  Scores.  Each  subject  also 
completed  an  ability  or  job  skill  measure,  a  50-item  test  con¬ 
taining  both  multiple  choice  and  short  answer  items.  The  ques¬ 
tions  were  selected  from  existing  tests  administered  annually  to 
Army  mess  hall  personnel  to  measure  their  job  proficiency. 
The  split-half  reliability  of  the  test  was  +.72.  Each  group’s 
member  ability  score  was  the  average  of  the  individual  test 
scores  of  the  cooks  within  that  group,  while  each  group's 
leader  ability  score  was  the  test  score  of  the  mess  steward  of 
that  group. 
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4.  Group  Cohesion  Scores.  Each  mess  steward  and  cook  also 
completed  a  10-question  measure  describing  the  atmosphere  of 
his  work  group.  Typical  questions  asked  whether  the  group 
was  “friendly-unfriendly,"  “quarrelsome-harmonious,"  and 
“efficient-inefficient."  This  measure  has  been  used  extensively 
in  other  research  (Fiedler,  1967)  to  determine  the  level  of 
leader-member  relations.  In  this  study,  each  group's  cohesion 
score  was  determined  by  combining  the  mess  steward’s  score 
with  the  average  score  of  the  cooks. 


_ 2 

Leader  Actions: 
Style  and  Enforcement  of 
Performance  Standards 


A  thorough  review  of  the  research  work  done  in  the  leadership 
field  indicates  rather  clearly  that  if  one  had  to  identify  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  factors  which  have  a  significant  influence  on  unit 
performance,  the  consensus  of  opinion  would  be  that  leadership 
style  is  the  most  critical  element.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  researchers  and  authors  agree  upon  which  leadership  style 
should  be  used  in  any  particular  situation,  or  even  upon  which 
leader  actions  or  behaviors  should  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
leadership  style.  Rather,  this  simply  means  these  theorists  agree 
that  the  leader's  choice  of  style  is  the  strongest  influencing  factor 
on  the  amount  of  success  that  the  group  achieves.  Examples  which 
support  this  point  include  the  "Contingency  Model,"  the  “Manage¬ 
rial  Grid,"  and  the  "Situational  Leadership  Model"  or  “Life-Cycle 
Theory  of  Leadership.”  In  each  of  these  well-known  models,  the 
basic  premise  is  that  the  success  of  the  group  depends,  in  large 
measure,  upon  whether  or  not  the  leader  uses  the  style  that  particu¬ 
lar  model  defines  as  appropriate  for  his  group  situation. 

Leadership  Style 

Without  getting  into  a  long  discussion  concerning  the  several 
definitions  of  style  available  in  the  research,  I  consider  leadership 
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style  to  be  the  degree  a  leader  tends  to  be  directive  or  nondirective 
toward  his  subordinates.  The  directive  leader  keeps  most  of  the 
decisionmaking  and  unit  control  processes  to  himself;  the 
nondirective,  participative  leader  involves  his  subordinates  in 
decisionmaking  and  planning  functions  and  delegates  considerable 
authority  to  them. 

During  the  last  three  decades,  an  increasing  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  participative  leadership  approach,  both  in 
theory  and  everyday  practice.  In  particular.  In  Search  of  Excel¬ 
lence  (1982),  Management  By  Objectives  (1954),  and  work  on 
Situational  Leadership  in  one  way  or  another  each  stress  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  using  the  nondirective  leadership  style,  at  least  in  certain 
group  situations.  A  number  of  research  studies  support  this  notion. 
For  example,  Coch  and  French’s  (1948)  well-known  study  of  fac¬ 
tory  workers  found  that  subordinates  who  had  a  say  in  how  things 
were  to  be  done  produced  far  better  results  than  did  workers  who 
had  no  say.  In  all  of  these  writings,  the  author,  advocate  using  the 
nondirective  leadership  style  because  it  takes  advantage  of  group 
member  knowledge,  tends  to  motivate  the  group  members,  and  en¬ 
sures  that  members  clearly  understand  how  to  do  the  task. 

But  other  studies  and  examples  suggest  that  the  directive  style 
is  either  just  as  effective  as  the  participative  approach  or  is,  in 
some  cases,  even  more  effective.  For  example,  Stogdill,  in  his 
Handbook  of  Leadership  (1974)  writes,  “group  productivity  does 
not  vary  consistently  with  directive  or  participative  styles."  In  sup¬ 
port  of  the  directive  style  side  of  the  argument,  it  certainly  makes 
sense  that  one  would  not  want  to  be  a  nondirective,  participative 
leader  if  his  subordinates  were  relatively  unskilled  or  did  not  know 
very  much  about  the  task  at  hand.  The  drill  sergeant  does  not  ask 
the  advice  of  soldiers  in  basic  training  about  how  they  should  be 
trained  nor  does  the  pilot  seek  the  opinions  of  his  crew  as  to  how 
best  he  should  fly  the  plane.  In  both  cases,  the  group  members 
simply  do  not  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  suggestions 
of  much  value. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  evidence  indicates  that  participative 
leadership  is  the  best  approach,  while  on  the  other,  the  directive 
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style  seems  to  be  the  most  effective.  I  believe  the  key  needed  to 
resolve  this  argument  and  determine  what  influence  leadership 
style  actually  has  on  performance  lies  in  my  fundamental  concept 
that  the  influence  a  principal  factor  has  on  performance  depends 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  other  factors.  In  the  case 
of  leadership  style,  the  evidence  suggests  that  member  ability, 
member  motivation,  and  leader  ability  are  the  relevant  other  fac¬ 
tors.  Ability,  of  course,  refers  to  a  person’s  job  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  task  at  hand. 

At  this  point,  I  need  to  explain  how  the  discussion  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  leadership  style  on  group  performance  will  be  organized. 
The  relationship  between  style  and  performance  is  somewhat  more 
complex  than  are  the  other  relationships  addressed  in  this  book  and 
must  be  viewed  from  the  separate  perspectives  of  member  ability 
and  leader  ability.  Under  the  nondirective  leadership  style,  which 
relies  considerably  on  subordinates’  skills,  member  ability  should 
certainly  have  a  stronger  effect  on  performance  than  it  would  under 
the  directive  style,  which  prevents  much  member  participation.  In 
other  words,  when  the  members  have  a  major  role  in  deciding  how 
the  task  will  be  done,  performance  depends  much  more  on  their 
abilities  than  if  they  had  no  say.  Under  the  directive  style,  which 
relies  considerably  on  leader  skills,  leader  ability  should  have  a 
stronger  effect  on  performance  than  it  would  under  the 
nondirective  style,  in  which  the  leader  contributes  little  to  the  out¬ 
come.  When  the  leader  uses  his  own  expertise  to  decide  how  to  do 
the  task,  performance  depends  much  more  on  his  abilities  than  if 
he  lets  the  members  decide  how  to  do  the  task  on  their  own.  Fig¬ 
ure  1  illustrates  these  relationships. 

In  Figure  I  the  horizontal  axis  measures  the  effect  ability  has 
on  performance,  while  the  vertical  axis  measures  the  leaders's 
style.  The  two  diagonal  axes  represent  member  and  leader  ability. 
Thus,  when  the  leader’s  style  is  very  nondirective  (A),  member 
ability  has  a  strong  effect  on  performance  and  leader  ability  has  lit¬ 
tle  effect  on  the  outcome.  But  when  the  leader’s  style  is  very  direc¬ 
tive  (B),  member  ability  has  little  effect  on  performance  and  leader 
ability  has  a  strong  effect  on  the  outcome.  Further,  when  the 
leader’s  style  is  about  equally  nondirective  and  directive  (C), 
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Figure  I .  How  Differences  in  Leadership  Style  Affect  the  Influence  of 
Member  and  Leader  Ability  on  Performance 


member  and  leader  ability  each  have  a  medium  amount  of  influ¬ 
ence  on  performance.  The  next  few  pages  clearly  show  that  the 
nondirective  and  directive  leadership  styles  are  not  competing  to 
see  which  one  is  "correct.”  Rather,  the  supporting  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  each  style  is  effective  in  different  situations  and  the  two 
styles  work  in  a  complementary,  rather  than  conflicting,  manner. 
The  section  summary  explains  the  combined  effect. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  way  to  discuss  the  effect  of  leadership 
style  on  performance  is  to  explain  it  within  the  context  of  an  actual 
example.  While  this  example  is  that  of  a  battalion  commander 
leading  subordinate  companies,  the  principles  are  the  same  regard¬ 
less  of  the  organizational  level.  The  basic  training  battalion  to 
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which  I  was  assigned  had  four  companies:  Alpha,  Bravo,  Charlie, 
and  Delta.  Because  this  example  describes  a  setting  and  events 
which  actually  happened  and  which  could,  therefore,  be  potentially 
embarrassing  to  real  people,  1  have  changed  both  the  names  and 
the  relative  order  of  the  companies.  Thus,  with  the  names  that  I 
use.  Echo,  Foxtrot,  Golf,  and  Hotel,  Echo  is  a  company  other  than 
the  real  Alpha.  During  my  first  30  days  in  the  unit,  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  observing  day-to-day  training  and  the  abilities  and 
motivation  of  the  unit  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
While  I  had  not  previously  been  assigned  to  a  unit  with  this  partic¬ 
ular  mission,  I  felt  I  knew,  reasonably  well,  how  to  train  initial  en¬ 
try  soldiers  because  prior  to  my  assumption  of  command,  I  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  talking  to  incumbent  commanders, 
studying,  observing  training,  and  attending  the  Pre-Command 
Course  for  new  battalion  commanders.  After  one  month,  my  eval¬ 
uation  of  my  subordinate  leaders  was  (a)  Foxtrot  and  Hotel  both 
were  high  in  ability  and  high  in  motivation,  (b)  Echo  was  high  in 
ability  but  low  in  motivation,  and  (c)  Golf  was  high  in  motivation 
but  low  in  ability.  With  this  as  the  setting,  let  us  discuss  the  effect 
of  leadership  style  on  performance  from  the  perspective  of  member 
ability,  remembering  that  in  this  example  1  am  the  leader  and  the 
company  commanders  and  their  drill  sergeants  are  the  members  of 
my  group. 

Fiom  the  Perspective  of  Member  Ability.  Member  ability 
should  have  a  fairly  strong  effect  on  group  performance  under 
nondirective  leadership  because  this  style  relies  considerably  on 
the  members’  talents.  On  the  other  hand,  under  directive  leader¬ 
ship,  member  ability  should  have  little  effect  on  the  outcome 
because  this  style  relies  on  leader  skills  rather  than  on  those  of  the 
members.  It  follows  that  if  the  company  commanders  and  their 
drill  sergeants  (the  cadre)  of  a  basic  training  battalion  have’  both 
the  technical  knowledge  and  teaching  skills  necessary  to  train  the 
new  soldiers  well  in  rifle  marksmanship,  physical  readiness,  drill 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  other  required  skills,  nondirective  leader¬ 
ship  would  be  a  good  choice  to  use.  This  style  assures  that  the  ca¬ 
dre’s  high  ability  plays  a  major  role  in  soldier  training  and,  hence. 
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causes  good  performance.  But  when  the  cadre  does  not  have  the 
skills  necessary  to  do  a  good  job  training  the  new  soldiers,  it  obvi¬ 
ously  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  leader  to  use  the  nondirective 
style.  In  this  case,  the  limited  talents  of  the  cadre  would  have  a 
strong  influence  on  soldier  training  and  unit  performance  would  be 
poor.  Thus,  high  member  ability  will  cause  the  nondirective  style 
to  be  effective  and  low  member  ability  will  cause  the  nondirective 
style  to  be  ineffective.  Further,  the  effectiveness  of  the  directive 
style  is  not  related  to  the  level  of  member  ability  because  this  style 
prevents  the  members’  talents  from  having  much  influence  on  the 
outcome. 

Member  motivation  to  accomplish  the  task  should  also  affect 
the  amount  of  influence  leadership  style  has  on  performance. 
Given  the  company  commanders  and  drill  sergeants  are  competent 
to  train  the  new  soldiers  and  the  battalion  commander  uses  the 
nondirective  style,  surely  the  amount  of  effort  the  cadre  is  willing 
to  put  forth  will  affect  the  outcome.  With  talented  cadre  members 
who  try  hard,  performance  should  be  good.  However,  if  the  cadre 
merely  “goes  through  the  motions”  of  working  and  does  not  ex¬ 
pend  enough  effort  to  do  the  job  right,  how  can  the  nondirective 
style  be  effective?  It  is  no  more  useful  in  terms  of  performance  to 
have  talented  subordinates  who  will  not  make  a  decent  effort  than 
it  is  to  have  untalented  members.  With  either  group,  performance 
is  going  to  be  poor. 

I  am  suggesting,  first,  that  when  the  leader  has  competent  and 
motivated  subordinates,  the  nondirective,  participative  style  will 
produce  good  unit  performance.  This  style  takes  advantage  of  high 
member  ability  and  motivation  by  including  the  members  in 
planning  and  decisionmaking  functions  and  by  delegating  consid¬ 
erable  authority  to  them.  Thus,  in  the  basic  training  battalion,  it 
would  appear  that  nondirective  leadership  is  a  good  choice  to  use 
with  Foxtrot  and  Hotel.  The  considerable  talents  and  enthusiasm  of 
these  companies  will  assure  that  the  new  soldiers  of  these  two  units 
are  trained  well.  Second,  when  one’s  subordinates  have  little  talent 
or  are  poorly  motivated,  the  nondirective  leadership  style  will  pro¬ 
duce  poor  unit  performance.  It  just  doesn’t  make  good  sense  to  al¬ 
low  the  members  to  have  a  strong  influence  on  group  performance 
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when  they  don’t  know  what  they  are  doing  or  don’t  care  enough  to 
do  a  good  job.  At  this  point,  then,  it  appears  that  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  be  nondirective  with  Golf,  which  has  low  ability,  or  Echo, 
which  has  low  motivation,  because  this  style  will  guarantee  that 
the  new  soldiers  of  these  two  companies  receive  poor  training. 
Finally,  the  effectiveness  of  the  directive  leadership  style  has  little 
to  do  with  member  ability  because  this  style  relies  on  the  leader’s 
talents  and  prevents  member  abilities  from  having  much  effect  on 
performance.  Therefore,  the  directive  style  may  prove  to  be  a  good 
alternative  for  leading  Golf  and  Echo. 

Rule  I :  When  the  members  have  high  ability  and  high  motivation 
to  accomplish  the  task,  the  nondirective  leadership  style  will  pro¬ 
duce  above-average  group  performance.  When  the  members  have 
low  ability  or  low  motivation,  the  nondirective  leadership  style  will 
produce  below-average  group  performance.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  directive  leadership  style  is  not  related  to  member  ability. 

It  is  important  to  understand  how  to  read  the  tables  because 
they  offer  clear  evidence  that  the  10  rules  presented  in  this  book 
did,  in  fact,  hold  true  when  tested  on  49  Army  units.  Although  I 
would  have  preferred  to  present  correlational  evidence  in  all  10  ta¬ 
bles,  I  was  only  able  to  do  so  for  the  last  8  tables.  For  Tables  1 
and  2,  a  comparison  of  average  group  performance  scores  was  the 
best  available  method  of  analysis.  In  studies  such  as  this,  one  re¬ 
ally  ought  to  have  a  minimum  of  9  or  10  groups  in  each  category 
(for  example,  the  category  of  high  member  ability/high  member 
motivation)  in  order  to  calculate  meaningful  correlations. 
Achieving  this  number  of  groups  was  no  problem  for  the  last  eight 
tables.  However,  for  Tables  1  and  2,  the  sample  of  49  Army  units 
had  to  be  categorized  or  divided  by  three  factors  instead  of  only 
the  two  factors  needed  for  Tables  3-10.  For  example,  in  Table  1, 1 
had  to  group  units  according  to  the  leader’s  style,  member  ability, 
and  member  motivation.  As  expected,  this  resulted  in  having  only 
six  groups  in  the  nondirective-led/high  member  ability/high  mem¬ 
ber  motivation  category.  Thus,  for  the  first  two  tables,  meaningful 
correlations  could  not  be  calculated  and  the  best  analysis  method 
was  to  compare  average  group  performance  scores. 
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The  test  of  Rule  1  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
First,  the  entire  sample  of  49  Army  units  was  categorized  based 
upon  the  levels  of  leader  directiveness,  member  ability,  and  mem- 
be1  motivation.  The  score  used  to  categorize  the  groups  as  high  or 
low  on  each  factor  was  the  middle  score  for  all  49  groups.  In  other 
words,  groups  scoring  above  the  average  on  a  particular  factor 
were  rated  as  high  on  that  factor,  while  groups  scoring  below  the 
average  were  rated  as  low.  Groups  with  the  exact  middle  score 
were  not  included.  Second,  using  only  the  groups  with 
nondirective  leaders,  I  distributed  each  group  to  one  of  the  two 
categories  of  Table  1,  based  upon  its  levels  of  member  ability  and 
motivation.  In  each  of  these  two  categories,  I  then  calculated  the 
average  performance  score,  represented  by  the  symbol  x,  for  the 
groups  which  fell  into  that  category.  I  then  determined  where  that 
average  score  fell  on  the  range  of  all  24  nondirective-led  group 
performance  scores.  This  is  represented  by  the  symbol  %. 

The  Findings  in  Category  1  of  Table  1  show  that,  as  predicted, 
nondirective  leadership  produces  above-average  group  perform¬ 
ance  when  the  members  have  high  ability  and  high  motivation. 
The  average  performance  score  of  the  6  groups  in  this  category 
was  in  the  top  29  percent  of  all  24  nondirective-led  groups.  Also, 
as  shown  in  Category  2,  with  members  of  low  ability  or  poor  mo¬ 
tivation,  nondirective  leadership  produces  below-average  group 
performance.  The  average  performance  score  for  the  18  groups 
with  these  types  of  members  was  in  the  bottom  42  percent  of  al!  24 
nondirective-led  groups.  Clearly,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
nondirective  style  was  much  more  effective  with  competent,  enthu¬ 
siastic  members  than  it  was  with  less-talented,  poorly  motivated 
subordinates. 

In  summary  of  Rule  I,  there  are  three  key  points  to  remem¬ 
ber.  First,  if  one  has  talented  and  enthusiastic  group  members,  the 
nondirective  leadership  style  will  produce  good  group  perform¬ 
ance.  This  style  is  effective  because  the  nondirective  leader  takes 
advantage  of  his  subordinates'  considerable  knowledge  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  allowing  them  a  major  role  in  the  planning  and 
decisionmaking  functions  and  by  delegating  authority'  to  them.  Sec- 
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ond,  if  the  members  have  little  ability  or  poor  motivation, 
nondirective  leadership  will  produce  poor  group  performance.  Al¬ 
lowing  subordinates  to  have  a  major  role  in  the  task  when  they 
have  limited  talents  or  aren't  willing  to  put  forth  much  effort  is, 
obviously,  unwise.  Third,  the  effectiveness  of  the  directive  leader¬ 
ship  style  is  not  related  to  the  level  of  member  ability. 

From  the  Perspective  of  Leader  Ability.  Clearly,  leader 
ability  is  capable  of  influencing  unit  performance.  It  is  a  widely 
accepted  practice  in  both  military  and  civilian  organizations  to  se¬ 
lect  the  most  competent  people  for  responsible  leadership  positions 
in  the  belief  that  a  group  led  by  a  talented  leader  will  achieve  more 
than  will  a  group  led  by  a  less-talented  leader.  The  leader's  skills 
influence  performance  in  a  different  manner  than  does  his  subordi¬ 
nates’  ability.  In  the  basic  training  battalion,  while  the  cadre  mem¬ 
bers’  ability  causes  unit  performance  to  be  better  or  worse 
depending  upon  how  well  the  cadre  trains  the  new  soldiers,  the 
battalion  commander’s  ability  affects  performance  through  his  role 
as  the  adviser  and  trainer  of  the  cadre  members.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mander’s  job,  by  using  his  knowledge  and  experience,  to  give  his 
cadre  members  better  ideas,  methods,  and  techniques  to  use  in 
training  new  soldiers.  Of  course,  the  leader  may  or  may  not  feel 
confident  enough  to  do  this.  It  follows,  then,  that  when  the  leader 
is  nondirective  and  fails  to  contribute  his  guidance  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  unit  performance  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  leader’s  abil¬ 
ity.  However,  when  the  leader  is  directive  and  gives  his  advice  to 
the  cadre,  performance  will  be  considerably  influenced  by  the 
quality  of  his  suggestions.  The  talented  leader,  whose  good  ideas 
improve  his  subordinates'  skills,  will  cause  good  performance.  The 
incompetent  leader,  who  requires  his  cadre  to  follow  his  rather  in¬ 
ept  guidance,  will  cause  poor  performance.  Thus,  high  leader  abil¬ 
ity  will  cause  the  directive  style  to  be  effective  and  low  leader 
ability  will  cause  the  directive  style  to  be  ineffective.  Further,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  nondirective  style  is  not  related  to  the  level  of 
leader  ability  because  this  style  prevents  the  leader's  talents  from 
having  much  influence  on  the  outcome. 

As  with  nondirective  leadership,  the  amount  of  influence  the 
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directive  style  has  on  group  performance  must  be  affected  by  the 
level  of  member  motivation.  If  a  talented  battalion  commander 
directively  provides  excellent  advice  to  his  subordinates,  surely  the 
amount  of  effort  the  cadre  members  are  willing  to  make  in  using 
this  guidance  will  affect  performance.  Subordinates  who  work  hard 
and  follow  good  advice  will  perform  well.  However,  if  the  cadre 
does  not  enthusiastically  carry  out  the  commander’s  guidance  and, 
instead,  chooses  to  do  just  enough  work  to  stay  out  of  trouble,  how 
can  the  directive  style  be  effective?  It  is  no  more  useful  in  terms  of 
performance  to  provide  good  suggestions  to  unmotivated  subordi¬ 
nates  than  it  is  to  provide  poor  suggestions.  In  either  case,  per¬ 
formance  is  going  to  be  low.  The  fact  that  the  directive  leader 
supervises  his  subordinates  more  closely  than  does  the  nondirective 
leader  does  not  ensure  a  more  productive  effort.  A  leader  cannot 
supervise  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time  nor  does  admonishing 
subordinates  always  serve  to  elicit  more  than  the  reaction  of  “look¬ 
ing  a  little  busier." 

I  am  suggesting,  first,  that  when  the  leader  is  talented  and  has 
motivated  subordinates,  the  directive  leadership  style  will  produce 
good  unit  performance.  This  style  takes  advantage  of  the  leader's 
considerable  skills  and  the  members'  enthusiasm  to  carry  out  his 
instructions.  Thus,  in  the  basic  training  battalion,  it  would  appear 
that  directive  leadership  is  a  good  choice  to  use  with  Golf.  The 
combination  of  my  adequate  guidance  and  Golf’s  enthusiasm  to 
put  this  advice  to  good  use  will  assure  that  the  new  soldiers  of  that 
company  are  well  trained.  Second,  when  the  leader  has  little  abil¬ 
ity  or  his  subordinates  are  poorly  motivated,  the  directive  leader¬ 
ship  style  will  produce  poor  unit  performance.  Being  directive 
when  one  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  talking  about  is  not  very  smart. 
Further,  being  directive  when  one’s  subordinates  are  not  willing  to 
carry  out  their  leader’s  instructions  is  of  little  value.  Thus,  it  seems 
I  have  a  problem  on  my  hands  with  Echo.  With  that  company's 
low  motivation,  it  appears  that  neither  the  directive  nor  the 
nondirective  style  will  be  effective.  Third,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
nondirective  leadership  style  has  little  to  do  with  leader  ability  be¬ 
cause  this  style  relies  on  the  members’  talents  and  prevents  leader 
abilities  from  having  much  influence  on  performance. 
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Rule  2:  When  the  leader  has  high  ability  and  the  members  have 
high  motivation  to  accomplish  the  task,  the  directive  leadership 
style  will  produce  above-average  group  performance.  When  the 
leader  has  low  ability  or  the  members  have  low  motivation,  the  di¬ 
rective  leadership  style  will  produce  below-average  group  per¬ 
formance.  The  effectiveness  of  the  nondirective  leadership  style  is 
not  related  to  leader  ability. 

The  same  method  used  earlier  to  test  Rule  1  was  used  here  to 
test  Rule  2.  The  findings  in  Category  1  of  Table  2  show  that,  as 
predicted,  directive  leadership  produces  above-average  group  per¬ 
formance  when  the  leader  has  high  ability  and  the  members  have 
high  motivation.  The  average  performance  score  of  the  groups  in 
this  category  was  in  the  top  8  percent  of  all  24  directive-led 
groups.  Also,  as  shown  in  Category  2,  with  leaders  of  low  ability 
or  members  with  poor  motivation,  directive  leadership  produces 
below-average  group  performance.  The  average  performance  score 
for  the  groups  with  these  types  of  people  was  in  the  bottom  42  per¬ 
cent  of  all  24  directive-led  groups. 

In  summary  of  Rule  2,  there  are  three  key  points  to  remem¬ 
ber.  First,  if  the  leader  is  talented  and  has  enthusiastic  subordi¬ 
nates,  the  directive  leadership  style  will  produce  good  group 
performance.  The  directive  approach  is  effective  because  it  en¬ 
ables  the  bright  leader  to  contribute  his  good  ideas  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  techniques  to  the  work  effort  and,  hence,  improve 
performance.  Second,  if  the  leader  has  low  ability  or  the  members 
have  poor  motivation,  directive  leadership  will  produce  poor 
group  performance.  It  just  isn't  a  good  idea  for  the  leader  to  have 
the  major  influence  on  performance  when  he  has  limited  skills. 
Also,  when  his  subordinates  are  not  willing  to  wholeheartedly 
carry  out  the  leader' s  guidance,  being  directive  does  nothing  to 
improve  the  outcome.  Third,  the  effectiveness  of  the  nondirective 
style  is  not  related  to  the  level  of  leader  ability. 

Summarizing  both  Rules  1  and  2,  the  findings  very  clearly  in¬ 
dicate  which  style  the  leader  ought  to  use  for  any  of  the  possible 
situations  he  could  find  himself  in  when  the  situation  is  defined  by 
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the  levels  of  member  and  leader  ability.  Given,  of  course,  that  the 
members  are  motivated,  if  the  leader  is  talented  and  the  members 
are  not,  the  correct  choice  is  the  directive  style.  This  style  ensures 
that  the  leader’s  bright  ideas  and  knowledgeable  guidance  play  a 
major  role  in  unit  performance.  In  this  case,  the  members’  lack  of 
ability  will  not  be  very  detrimental  because  their  role  in  making 
decisions  is  minimal.  However,  if  the  leader  was  nondirective  in 
this  situation,  his  skills  would  not  be  utilized  and  the  members 
would  have  to  rely  on  their  own  poor  abilities.  Obviously,  per¬ 
formance  would  suffer.  In  the  basic  training  battalion  example,  at 
the  end  of  my  first  30  days  of  command,  this  was  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  that  I  hoped  I  was  in  with  Golf  Company.  I  knew  Golf  was 
very  enthusiastic  but  not  very  talented.  I  was  hoping  I  had  learned 
enough  to  be  competent  because  Golf  obviously  needed  me  to  be 
directive  and  provide  them  with  good  advice  and  guidance  con¬ 
cerning  methods  and  techniques  for  training  new  soldiers.  To  be 
nondirective  and  leave  them  to  fend  for  themselves  clearly  would 
not  work.  Fortunately,  I  had  apparently  learned  enough  because 
the  advice  I  gave  to  Golf  improved  their  performance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  members  are  talented  and  the  leader 
is  either  not  very  bright  or  hasn’t  yet  learned  very  much  about  his 
new  job,  the  nondirective  style  is  the  right  choice.  This  style  puts 
high  member  abilities  to  good  use  because  the  members  play  a  ma¬ 
jor  planning  and  decisionmaking  role.  At  the  same  time,  the 
leader’s  lack  of  ability  or  experience  has  little  effect  because  his  is 
not  the  dominant  voice.  Were  this  leader  to  be  directive,  perform¬ 
ance  would  reflect  his  poor  talent  or  inexperience  rather  than  the 
excellent  skills  of  the  members.  In  the  basic  training  battalion,  I 
was  not  really  sure,  at  the  end  of  my  first  30  days,  whether  or  not 
this  was  the  situation  I  was  in  with  Foxtrot  and  Hotel.  I  thought 
that  they  were  bright  and  motivated,  but  I  just  wasn’t  sure  whether 
I  knew  as  much  as  I  hoped  I  did.  I  felt  that  I  couldn’t  lose  if  I  was 
nondirective  with  these  two  companies  because  under  this  style, 
performance  would  reflect  their  excellent  talents.  The  directive 
style  offered  no  advantage  and  considerably  more  risk  because  of 
my  uncertainty  regarding  my  own  skills.  The  choice  of  the 
nondirective  style  worked  out  fine. 
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In  the  case  where  neither  the  leader  nor  the  members  have 
very  much  ability,  there’s  “big  trouble  in  River  City.”  Regardless 
of  whether  the  leader  is  directive  and  relies  on  his  own  poor  skills 
or  whether  he  is  nondirective  and  relies  on  the  poor  skills  of  his 
subordinates,  performance  is  going  to  be  poor.  This  leader  needs 
to  learn  the  required  skills  in  a  hurry.  In  the  basic  training  battal¬ 
ion,  I  was  hoping  that  I  was  not  in  this  position  with  Golf.  I  knew 
that  Golf  had  poor  skills  and  I  hoped  that  I  didn't.  Fortunately,  this 
was  not  the  situation  because  I  apparently  had  learned  enough  to 
pass  on  some  useful  advice  to  them.  However,  this  example  points 
out  to  incoming  leaders  the  great  value  of  preparing  one’s  self  well 
for  command. 

The  choice  of  which  leadership  style  to  use  with  groups  com¬ 
posed  of  leaders  and  members  who  both  have  high  ability  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  preference  rather  than  necessity.  In  this  enviable  situation, 
either  the  nondirective  or  the  directive  style  will  produce  good  unit 
performance.  The  first  will  take  advantage  of  high  member  skills, 
and  the  second  will  use  the  leader’s  good  talents.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  when  the  leader  is  bright,  his  competent  and  enthusiastic  sub¬ 
ordinates  apparently  do  not  mind  a  directive  style.  This  is  under¬ 
standable  because,  in  this  situation,  the  directive  approach 
produces  good  unit  performance  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  primary 
goal.  However,  while  either  style  will  be  effective,  the 
nondirective  style  has  the  added  benefit  of  serving  to  increase 
member  motivation  and  is,  therefore,  the  more  preferable  choice. 
In  the  basic  training  battalion,  this  was  the  situation  I  hoped  1  was 
actually  in  with  Foxtrot  and  Hotel.  I  knew  that  they  were  compe¬ 
tent  and  I  hoped  that  1  was.  While,  from  hindsight,  either  leader¬ 
ship  style  would  have  been  effective,  I  chose  the  more  certain 
route  of  nondirective  leadership  because  performance  would  reflect 
the  considerable  skills  which  these  companies  had  demonstrated  to 
me. 


The  recommendations  that  have  just  been  made  about  the 
choice  of  a  particular  leadership  style  in  any  specific  leader- 
member  ability  situation  assume  the  group  members  are  highly 
motivated  to  accomplish  the  task.  When  that  motivation  is  not 
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present,  neither  leadership  style  has  a  strong,  positive  influence  on 
performance  and,  thus,  there  is  no  valid  basis  upon  which  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  particular  leadership  style  in  a  specific  setting.  The  dan¬ 
gers  of  trying  to  lead  a  unit  while  having  no  idea  of  which 
leadership  style  will  be  most  effective  are  readily  apparent.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  was  the  situation  I  found  myself  in  with  Echo  Com¬ 
pany.  Echo  was  talented,  but  just  didn't  put  very  much  effort  into 
its  work.  Regarding  ability  alone,  either  leadership  style  would 
have  been  effective  because  they  were  competent  as  was  I.  But, 
until  they  became  motivated,  neither  style  would  improve  their 
performance.  Obviously,  then,  my  first  challenge  with  this  com¬ 
pany  was  to  improve  the  cadre’s  motivation.  Chapter  4  discusses, 
in  some  depth,  how  the  leader  can  improve  member  motivation, 
but  the  short  answer  here  is  that  the  combination  of  using  the 
nondirective  style,  which  tends  to  increase  talented  members'  mo¬ 
tivation,  the  challenge  of  winning  the  newly  instituted  “Best  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cycle"  award,  and  the  considerable  personal 
enthusiasm  I  displayed  for  the  job  of  training  the  new  soldiers 
eventually  got  Echo  "fired  up"  and  performing  well. 

Enforcement  of  Performance  Standards 

This  section  addresses  the  effect  the  leader  action  of  enforcing 
performance  standards  has  on  group  productivity.  The  leader  is  de¬ 
fined  here  as  enforcing  high  standards  when  he  sets  a  high  mini¬ 
mum  level  of  acceptable  performance  for  his  group  members  and 
is  very  insistent  that  his  subordinates  meet  that  acceptable  level.  It 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  concepts  of  enforcing 
standards  and  leadership  style  because  these  two  leader  actions  are 
often  confused.  On  the  one  hand,  leadership  style  focuses,  primar¬ 
ily,  on  who  is  involved  in  the  planning  and  decisionmaking  of  the 
task.  On  the  other  hand,  enforcement  of  standards  emphasizes  the 
degree  to  which  the  leader  requires  high  quality  work  from  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Thus,  the  level  to  which  the  leader  enforces  standards 
does  not  depend  upon  which  leadership  style  he  uses  or  vice  versa. 
In  the  basic  training  battalion  example,  while  I  used  different  lead¬ 
ership  styles  based  upon  each  unit's  capability,  I  enforced  the  same 
performance  standards  in  all  four  companies. 
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The  military  service  has  long  recognized  “the  enforcement  of 
standards"  as  a  vitally  important  leadership  principle  An  example 
paraphrased  from  Sun  Tzu's  The  Art  of  War  clearly  illustrates  the 
positive  effect  which  the  enforcement  of  high  standards  can  have 
on  performance.  Sun  Tzu,  by  means  of  his  book  on  the  art  of  war. 
secured  an  audience  with  Ho-lu,  the  King  of  Wu.  Ho-lu  said,  "I 
have  read  your  13  chapters.  Sir.  Can  you  conduct  a  minor  experi¬ 
ment  in  control  of  the  movement  of  troops?"  Sun  Tzu  replied,  “I 
can."  Ho-lu  asked.  “Can  you  conduct  this  test  using  women?"  Sun 
Tzu  said.  “Yes."  The  King  thereupon  agreed  and  sent  from  the 
palace  one  hundred  and  eighty  beautiful  women.  Sun  Tzu  divided 
them  into  two  companies  and  put  the  King's  two  favorite  concu¬ 
bines  in  command.  He  then  said.  "Do  you  know  where  the  heart 
is,  and  where  the  right  and  left  hands  and  the  back  are?"  The 
women  said,  "We  know."  Sun  Tzu  said.  “When  I  give  the  order 
'Front,'  face  in  the  direction  of  the  heart;  when  I  say  'Left,'  face 
toward  the  left  hand;  when  I  say  ‘Right,’  toward  the  right;  when  I 
say  Rear,'  face  in  the  direction  of  your  backs."  The  women  said, 
"We  understand.”  After  these  regulations  had  been  announced,  the 
executioner's  weapons  were  arranged  to  make  it  clear  Sun  Tzu 
meant  business. 

Sun  Tzu  then  gave  the  orders  three  times  and  explained  them 
five  times,  after  which  he  beat  on  the  drum  the  signal  “Face 
Right."  The  women  all  roared  with  laughter.  Sun  Tzu  said,  "If  reg¬ 
ulations  are  not  clear  and  orders  not  thoroughly  explained,  it  is  the 
commander's  fault."  He  then  repeated  the  orders  three  times  and 
explained  them  five  times,  and  gave  the  drum  signal  to  face  to  the 
left.  The  women  again  burst  into  laughter.  Sun  Tzu  said,  “If  in¬ 
structions  arc  not  clear  and  commands  not  explicit,  it  is  the  com¬ 
mander's  fault.  But  when  they  have  been  made  clear,  and  are  not 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  military  law,  it  is  a  crime  on  the 
part  of  the  officers."  Then  he  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  right 
and  left  ranks  beheaded  as  an  example.  He  then  used  the  next  sen¬ 
ior  as  rank  commanders.  Thereupon,  he  repeated  the  signals  on  the 
drum  and  the  women  faced  left,  right,  to  the  front,  to  the  rear, 
knelt,  and  rose  all  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prescribed  drill. 
They  dared  not  to  make  the  slightest  noise.  Ho-lu,  although  very 
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upset  by  the  loss  of  his  favorite  concubines,  realized  Sun  Tzu’s  ca- 
p'acity  as  a  commander  and  eventually  made  him  a  general.  Sun 
Tzu  won  many  victories  and  raised  the  name  of  Wu  to  an  illustri¬ 
ous  position  among  the  feudal  lords  of  China. 

Although  I  am  not  advocating  summary  execution  for  mis¬ 
haps  on  the  drill  field,  I  believe  leaders  who  establish  high  levels 
of  acceptable  performance  and  who  refuse  to  accept  anything  less 
will  get  exceptional  results  from  their  subordinates.  The  reason  the 
high  enforcement  approach  is  more  effective  than  the  low  enforce¬ 
ment  approach  is  simply  that  the  first  is  able  to  put  into  use  more 
of  the  group  members’  skills  and  motivation.  It  may  take  several 
practice  runs  before  one’s  subordinates  can  do  the  task  well 
enough  or  before  they  understand  that  the  leader  will  take  nothing 
less,  but  eventually  they  will  do  it  right.  As  one  might  expect,  the 
leader  who  sets  lower  performance  levels  and  who  routinely  ac¬ 
cepts  less  from  his  subordinates  will  normally  get  less. 

As  with  leadership  style,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  both  mem¬ 
ber  ability  and  member  motivation  will  affect  the  influence  that  en¬ 
forcement  of  standards  has  on  group  performance.  Unless  the 
members  have  sufficient  skills  and  enthusiasm  to  accomplish  the 
work,  the  leader’s  attempts  to  enforce  high  standards  will  most 
likely  be  futile.  In  the  case  of  ability.  Sun  Tzu  clearly  knew  that 
unless  he  gave  explicit  instructions  and  trained  his  subordinates  to 
carry  them  out,  he  should  not  expect  performance  to  reach  his  high 
standards.  As  a  modem  day  example,  drill  sergeants  do  not  get  up¬ 
set  with  new  soldiers  who,  during  their  first  day  of  basic  training, 
cannot  execute  a  perfect  "Right  Face.”  The  sergeants  understand 
that,  without  practice,  the  trainees  cannot  meet  the  required  stand¬ 
ard.  The  leader  who  berates  subordinates  who  do  not  know  how  to 
carry  out  his  orders  would  more  profitably  spend  his  time  training 
them.  With  low  member  ability,  then,  the  degree  to  which  the 
leader  enforces  standards  will  have  little  effect  on  performance. 

In  the  case  of  motivation.  Sun  Tzu  understood  that  unless  his 
subordinates  were  willing  to  try  their  best  to  accomplish  the  task, 
it  mattered  little  whether  he  attempted  to  enforce  high  standards  or 
not.  He  could  keep  the  women  out  on  the  drill  field  all  night  long, 
continuously  repeating  the  orders  to  them  and  refusing  to  accept 
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their  laughter  in  place  of  the  correct  drill  movements,  but  the 
women’s  performance  would  not  improve  until  they  were  willing 
to  make  the  necessary  effort.  In  basic  training,  every  new  soldier, 
in  order  to  graduate,  must  meet  the  established  high  standards.  For 
those  trainees  who  try  hard,  the  drill  sergeant  will  make  every  ex¬ 
tra  effort  to  help  them  meet  the  standards.  For  trainees  who  are  not 
willing  to  make  a  good  effort,  the  drill  sergeant  has  little  time.  He 
knows  that  the  standards  will  not  be  lowered  and,  despite  his  best 
efforts,  trainees  who  do  not  try  hard  will  not  reach  the  acceptable 
level  of  performance.  Thus,  with  low  member  motivation,  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  leader  enforces  standards  will  have  little  effect 
on  performance. 

I  am  suggesting  that  leader  enforcement  of  performance 
standards  will  have  little  effect  on  group  productivity  when  the 
members  have  little  talent  or  are  poorly  motivated.  Thus,  in  my 
basic  training  battalion  example,  I  initially  had  a  problem  with 
Golf,  which  had  low  ability,  and  Echo,  which  had  low  motivation. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  capable  and  enthusiastic  members,  en¬ 
forcement  of  high  standards  will  have  a  positive  influence  on  per¬ 
formance,  while  failure  to  enforce  high  standards  will  have  a 
negative  influence  on  the  outcome.  Specifically,  when  the  leader 
enforces  high  standards,  he  causes  the  members  to  use  all  of  their 
considerable  ability  and  motivation  in  order  to  reach  the  required 
performance  level.  When  the  leader  sets  relatively  low  standards, 
however,  the  members  need  only  use  a  portion  of  their  capabilities 
and  enthusiasm  to  reach  those  standards  and,  normally,  the  per¬ 
formance  a  leader  gets  is  only  as  good  as  what  he  requires.  With 
the  talented  and  motivated  members  of  Foxtrot  and  Hotel,  then, 
one  would  expect  that  enforcing  high  standards  would  favorably 
influence  performance. 

An  example  which  illustrates  these  points  occurred  during  my 
fourth  week  of  command  when  the  battalion  as  a  whole  practiced 
for  the  Command  Retreat  parade  ceremony.  1  told  the  cadre  at  the 
start  of  practice  that  this  particular  ceremony  was  important  for 
several  reasons,  and  we  would  practice  until  the  battalion  could 
perform  the  ceremony  exceptionally  well.  After  two  rehearsals. 
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Foxtrot  and  Hotel  looked  excellent,  but  Golf  and  Echo  were  poor. 
I  dismissed  Foxtrot  and  Hotel  and  put  Golf  and  Echo  through  two 
more  rehearsals.  Much  to  my  dismay,  the  results  were  only  mar¬ 
ginally  better.  The  problem  with  Golf,  which  had  low  ability,  was 
clearly  that  it  needed  more  practice.  I  gave  Golf  that  opportunity. 
The  problem  with  Echo  was  that  its  cadre  members  just  didn't  care 
very  much  whether  they  looked  good  or  not.  Because  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  only  two  days  away  and  1  felt  that  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  Echo's  motivation  on  a  permanent  basis  would  take 
considerably  longer  than  that.  Echo's  cadre  and  I  had  a  rather 
harsh,  one-sided  "conversation"  that  evening  concerning  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  cadre  members.  As  I  hoped,  that  approach 
worked  for  the  necessary  two  days. 

Rule  3:  When  the  members  have  high  ability  and  high  motivation 
to  accomplish  the  task,  the  more  the  leader  enforces  high  perform¬ 
ance  standards,  the  better  group  performance  will  be.  When  the 
members  have  low  ability  or  low  motivation,  leader  enforcement  of 
high  standards  will  have  little  effect  on  group  performance. 

The  tests  of  Rules  3-10  are  in  the  form  of  correlations.  I  was 
able  to  use  this  preferable  test  method  because,  for  these  rules,  the 
sample  of  49  Army  units  needed  only  to  be  categorized  by  two 
factors  as  opposed  to  the  three  factors  needed  to  test  Rules  1  and  2. 
This  enabled  each  category  (for  example,  high  member  ability/high 
member  motivation)  to  contain  the  10-12  groups  needed  to  calcu¬ 
late  meaningful  correlations. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  test  of  Rule  3  was  conducted.  For 
consistency,  this  same  test  is  the  one  used  for  every  remaining  rule 
in  this  book.  First,  the  entire  sample  of  49  groups  was  divided  into 
four  categories,  based  upon  the  levels  of  member  ability  and  mem¬ 
ber  motivation.  As  done  before  with  Rules  I  and  2.  the  score  used 
to  categorize  the  groups  as  high  or  low  on  each  factor  was  the  mid¬ 
dle  score  for  all  49  groups.  Again,  groups  with  the  exact  middle 
score  were  not  included.  Second,  the  groups  were  distributed  to 
Table  3.  The  symbol  n  indicates  the  number  of  groups  which  fell 
into  each  category.  Third,  correlations  were  computed  between 
group  performance  and  the  degree  to  which  the  leader  enforced 
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high  performance  standards.  These  correlations  are  indicated  by 
the  symbol  r. 

Although  I  am  trying,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  to 
avoid  statistical  details  as  much  as  possible,  there  are  a  few  points 
concerning  correlations  that  are  important  for  the  reader  to  under¬ 
stand.  Understanding  the  “numbers”  in  the  tables  is  important  be¬ 
cause  they  are  solid  evidence  that  the  rules  1  present  really  did  hold 
true  when  tested  by  the  data  collected  from  49  actual  Army  units. 

First,  a  positive  sign  in  front  of  the  correlation  means  that  the 
more  the  leader  enforces  high  standards,  the  better  group  perform¬ 
ance  tends  to  be,  and  the  less  the  leader  enforces  high  standards, 
the  worse  performance  tends  to  be.  A  negative  sign  in  front  of  the 
correlation  means  just  the  opposite:  the  more  the  leader  enforces 
high  standards,  the  worse  performance  tends  to  be,  and  the  less  the 
leader  enforces  high  standards,  the  better  performance  tends  to  be. 

Second,  the  three  numbers  following  the  positive  or  negative 
sign  indicate  the  strength  of  the  correlation.  The  numbers  can 
range  from  a  low  of  .000  to  a  high  of  1 .000.  The  higher  the  size  of 
the  number,  the  stronger  the  relationship  between  leader  enforce¬ 
ment  of  high  standards  and  group  performance.  In  other  words,  the 
correlation  of  .545  in  Category  1  of  Table  3  indicates  that  leader 
enforcement  of  high  standards  has  a  fairly  strong  effect  on  per¬ 
formance  in  this  situation.  In  contrast,  the  correlation  of  .115  in 
Category  3  of  Table  3  indicates  that  leader  enforcement  of  high 
standards  has  almost  no  effect  on  group  performance  in  this 
situation. 

Third,  the  presence  of  one  asterisk  beside  a  correlation  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  correlation  is  statistically  significant.  This  simply 
means  that  I  could  not  have  gotten  a  correlation  this  high  by  luck 
or  chance  more  than  once  in  20  times.  Academically,  this  rate  is 
very  acceptable  and,  of  course,  adds  considerable  credibility  to  the 
finding.  A  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  asterisk  means  that  a 
chance  correlation  this  high  would  only  occur  once  in  40  times, 
once  in  100  times,  or  once  in  1,000  times,  respectively. 

Fourth,  the  tables  in  this  book  contain  several  nonsignificant 
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correlations  in  the  ±  .200-.500  range.  An  example,  +  .342,  is  in 
Category  4  of  Table  3.  It  needs  to  be  understood  that  these  correla¬ 
tions,  because  they  are  not  statistically  significant,  might  well  have 
happened  by  chance  and  that  even  if  these  correlations  were  not  a 
matter  of  luck,  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  the  factors 
involved  is  rather  weak  and,  therefore,  of  little  consequence. 

Finally,  1  must  point  out  that  a  correlation  does  not  mathemat¬ 
ically  prove  causality.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that  two  items  cor¬ 
relate  is  not  proof,  by  itself,  that  the  movement  of  the  one  item  is 
definitely  the  cause  of  the  corresponding  movement  of  the  other. 
Certainly,  it  is  a  prerequisite  for  two  items  to  correlate  in  order  for 
one  to  influence  the  other.  But,  the  rational  “proof"  that  one  item 
does,  in  fact,  directly  influence  the  other  is  established,  as  I  will 
do  throughout  the  book,  by  additional  evidence  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
search  studies,  relevant  everyday  examples,  or  good  common 
sense. 

The  findings  in  Category  1  of  Table  3  show  that,  as  predicted, 
leader  enforcement  of  high  performance  standards  has  a  positive 
influence  on  group  productivity  when  the  members  are  talented 
and  motivated.  Also,  as  shown  in  Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  for 
groups  with  members  of  little  ability  or  motivation,  leader  enforce¬ 
ment  of  high  standards  has  little  effect  on  performance.  Perhaps 
the  practical-use  value  of  the  correlations  in  Table  3  is  more 
clearly  illustrated  for  some  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  group 
performance  scores,  ''.s  was  done  in  Tables  1  and  2.  Of  the  12 
groups  in  Category  1  of  Table  3,  seven  of  the  groups  were  led  by 
leaders  who  enforced  high  standards  and  Five  by  leaders  who  did 
not  enforce  high  standards.  The  groups  with  leaders  who  enforced 
high  star ^rds  had  an  average  performance  score  in  the  top  39  per¬ 
cent  ot  all  49  groups,  while  the  groups  with  leaders  who  did  not 
enforce  high  standards  had  an  average  performance  score  in  the 
bottom  10  percent  of  all  groups.  The  average  performance  scores 
of  the  groups  in  Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  which  had  members  of 
low  ability  or  poor  motivation,  ranged  between  a  low  of  the  35th 
percentile  to  a  high  of  the  58th  percentile. 

In  sum  mar}'  of  this  section,  there  are  two  key  points  to  re- 
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member.  First,  if  one  has  capable  and  enthusiastic  subordinates, 
the  more  the  leader  enforces  high  performance  standards,  the  bet¬ 
ter  his  unit  will  tend  to  perform.  The  reason  the  high  enforcement 
approach  is  more  effective  than  the  low  enforcement  approach  is 
simply  that  the  first  uses  a  greater  amount  of  the  group  members' 
skills  and  motivation.  As  a  general  rule,  some  subordinates  always 
try  their  best,  while  some  choose  only  to  do  an  amount  “th  • t’s 
good  enough  for  government  work,"  and  still  others  do  just 
enough  to  stay  one  step  in  front  of  “the  law.  ”  The  leader  who  en¬ 
forces  high  standards  will  get  a  lot  more  work  from  these  latter 
two  groups  than  will  the  leader  who  accepts  whatever  he  gets. 
Second,  if  one  has  subordinates  of  little  ability  or  motivation,  the 
degree  to  which  the  leader  enforces  standards  has  very  little  influ¬ 
ence  on  performance.  Because  the  findings  show  that  leader 
enforcement  of  high  standards  is  capable  of  paying  definite  per¬ 
formance  dividends,  it  is  clearly  worthwhile  for  the  leader  to  de¬ 
vote  considerable  attention  to  the  training  and  motivation  of  his 
group  members. 


Group  Skills: 
Member  and  Leader 
Intelligence  and 
Ability 


The  issue  of  how  much  influence,  if  any,  that  member  and  leader 
intelligence  and  ability  have  on  unit  performance  is  perhaps  the 
most  controversial  of  any  of  the  relationships  discussed  in  this 
book.  Not  only  do  the  numerous  research  studies  on  this  subject 
indicate  considerable  interest  but  widely  disparate  findings  have 
fueled  the  debate.  Equally  important,  the  effects  of  intelligence 
and  abdity  on  performance  have  great  implications  in  the  every¬ 
day,  "real’'  world.  For  example,  those  responsible  for  making  the 
hard  decisions  regarding  national  defense  are  keenly  concerned 
with  this  issue.  Defense  planners  must  decide  whether  the  consid¬ 
erable  costs  of  pay,  manpower,  and  time  devoted  during  the  last 
five  years  to  recruit  talented  people  into  the  military  are  worth  that 
effort  or  whether  a  military  composed  of  the  same  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  although  with  lower  mental  entrance  scores  is  just  as  effective 
at  insiderably  less  cost.  The  answer,  of  course,  lies  in  how  much 
influence  talent  has  on  performance. 
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Member  Intelligence 

I  distinguish  between  intelligence  and  ability  by  considering 
the  first  to  be  the  talent  one  uses  primarily  during  the  planning  and 
decisionmaking  phase  of  the  task.  A  person  uses  his  intelligence  to 
figure  out  what  alternatives  are  available  to  him  and  to  decide 
which  option  is  the  best  choice.  On  the  other  hand,  ability  refers  to 
the  specific  skills  and  task-relevant  knowledge  required  of  people 
during  the  performance  phase  to  actually  accomplish  the  work.  In 
order  for  the  new  soldier  to  hit  a  target  with  a  rifle,  the  drill  ser¬ 
geant  must  have  the  marksmanship  knowledge  and  teaching  skills 
to  train  the  soldier,  and  the  soldier  must  acquire  the  skills  neces¬ 
sary  to  shoot  the  rifle  correctly.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  “hard  and 
fast”  line  exists  so  that  a  person  uses  absolutely  no  intelligence 
during  task  performance  or  no  ability  during  task  planning.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  is  some  amount  of  overlap.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  planning  of  a  task  typically  uses  a  different  set  of 
talents  than  those  used  for  actually  performing  the  work.  There¬ 
fore,  it  follows  that  intelligence  and  ability  are  not  competing  to 
determine  which  one  will  influence  performance.  Rather,  both  can 
contribute  at  different  times  during  the  task. 

Support  for  the  view  that  high  member  intelligence  has  a  posi¬ 
tive  influence  on  performance  can  be  found  in  discussions  of  two 
manpower  accession  decisions.  As  conscription  gave  way  to  vol¬ 
untary  service  in  the  early  1970s,  the  Army  found  that  although  in¬ 
creased  pay  and  allowances  were  generally  able  to  fill  the  ranks 
with  sufficient  numbers  of  soldiers,  the  percentage  of  soldiers  from 
the  upper  mental  categories  was  dwindling.  The  problem  was  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  fact  that  the  mental  entrance  examination  was  in¬ 
advertently  mis-normed  so  that  a  large  number  of  soldiers  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  eligible  for  service  were  allowed  to 
enlist.  In  1979,  the  Army  and  Congress  recognized  that  soldier  in¬ 
telligence  has  a  considerable  positive  effect  on  performance.  Faced 
on  the  one  hand  with  an  influx  of  new  equipment  and  systems  re¬ 
quiring  talented  people  and  on  the  other  hand  with  large  numbers 
of  marginally  capable  soldiers,  the  Army  raised  its  mental  entrance 
requirements.  At  the  same  time.  Congress  reduced  the  number  of 
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lower  mental  category  soldiers  that  could  enlist.  The  rationale  be¬ 
hind  these  actions  was  clearly  that  bright  people  learn  faster,  learn 
more,  and  retain  more,  and  these  qualities  result  in  better 
performance. 

A  second  example.  Project  One  Hundred  Thousand,  also  sup¬ 
ports  this  point.  From  1966  to  1969,  the  military  services  lowered 
entrance  requirements  in  order  to  accept  some  246,000  servicemen 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  qualified  for  enlistment.  Of 
these  recruits,  92  percent  were  previously  unqualified  by  reason  of 
low  intelligence  scores.  A  1969  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
report  on  this  project  summarized,  “As  could  be  expected,  the  men 
brought  in  under  reduced  mental  standards  do  not  perform  as  well 
as  a  cross  section  of  men  with  higher  test  scores  and  educational 
abilities.  This  is  true  on  all  measures — training  attrition,  promo¬ 
tions,  supervisory  ratings,  disciplinary  records,  and  attrition  from 
service.” 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  leadership  style  and  member 
motivation  will  affect  the  influence  member  intelligence  has  on 
performance.  Regarding  leadership  style,  the  primary  issue  is  how 
much  opportunity  member  intelligence  has  to  contribute  to  the 
task.  Surely,  when  the  leader's  style  is  directive  and  the  members 
have  little  participation  in  the  planning  and  decisionmaking  func¬ 
tions,  member  intelligence  should  affect  performance  very  little. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  nondirective  leader,  who  al¬ 
lows  the  members  to  participate  in  the  planning  discussions  and 
who  relics  on  the  advice  of  his  subordinates,  will  depend  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  the  quality  of  their  input.  In  the  basic  training 
battalion  example,  my  nondirective  style  with  Echo,  Foxtrot,  and 
Hotel  allowed  these  three  companies  the  chance  to  have  a  consid¬ 
erable  say  in  how  they  performed  a  lot  of  their  training.  The  excel¬ 
lent  talents  of  these  units  had  a  strong,  positive  influence  on 
performance  and  would  have  been  wasted  had  I  been  directive  and 
not  asked  for  their  opinions.  But  with  Golf,  which  was  not  very 
capable,  I  chose  to  be  directive  because  it  just  doesn’t  make  good 
sense  to  take  advice  from  people  who  have  little  talent.  Thus, 
when  the  leader's  style  is  directive,  member  intelligence  will  have 
little  effect  on  performance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  leader  is 
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nondirective,  member  intelligence  will  have  a  fairly  strong  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  outcome. 

Regarding  member  motivation,  it  seems  obvious  that  highly 
intelligent  people  who  are  not  willing  to  expend  very  much  effort 
will  not  improve  an  organization’s  performance.  What  is  the  point 
of  inviting  a  competent  company  commander  to  a  planning  meet¬ 
ing  if  he  just  sits  there  and  says  nothing?  This  was  the  problem  I 
had  initially  with  Echo’s  commander.  Although  the  Foxtrot  and 
Hotel  commanders  readily  offered  good  suggestions  for  better 
methods  to  train  the  new  soldiers,  Echo’s  commander  was  content 
to  sit  and  say  virtually  nothing.  He  responded  to  direct  questions, 
most  frequently,  with  “Yes,"  “No,"  or  “I  agree"  answers.  Thus, 
his  good  talent,  unfortunately,  contributed  little  to  the  task.  There¬ 
fore,  when  one’s  subordinates  are  poorly  motivated,  their  intelli¬ 
gence  will  have  little  effect  on  performance.  When  subordinates 
are  enthusiastic,  however,  their  intelligence  will  have  a  fairly 
strong  influence  on  the  outcome. 

I  am  suggesting  that  member  intelligence  will  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  group  performance  when  the  leader  uses  a  directive  style  or 
the  members  are  poorly  motivated.  Thus,  because  I  was  directive 
with  Golf,  that  company’s  intelligence  had  little  influence  on  the 
outcome.  This  style  was  a  good  choice,  though,  because  Golf  had 
little  talent.  Echo’s  intelligence  also  had  little  early  effect  on  per¬ 
formance  because  that  company's  cadre  was  not  motivated.  This 
was  unfortunate  because  Echo  was  competent  and  could  have 
made  a  good  contribution.  I  am  also  suggesting  that  when  the 
leader’s  style  is  nondirective  and  the  members  are  highly  moti¬ 
vated,  high  member  intelligence  will  have  a  positive  influence  on 
performance  and  low  member  intelligence  will  have  a  negative  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  outcome.  Thus,  with  Foxtrot  and  Hotel,  one  would 
expect  their  considerable  talent  to  produce  excellent  performance. 

Rule  4:  When  the  leader's  style  is  nondirective  and  the  members 
have  high  motivation  to  accomplish  the  task,  the  more  intelligent 
the  members  are,  the  better  group  performance  will  be.  When  the 
leader's  style  is  directive  or  the  members  have  low  motivation, 
member  intelligence  will  have  little  effect  on  group  performance. 


Statistically  significant  at  .01  level  (one-tail) 
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The  findings  in  Category  I  of  Table  4  show  that,  as  predicted, 
high  member  intelligence  has  a  fairly  strong,  positive  influence  on 
group  performance  when  the  leader  is  nondirective  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  motivated.  Also,  as  shown  in  Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  for 
groups  with  directive  leaders  or  poorly  motivated  members,  mem¬ 
ber  intelligence  has  little  effect  on  performance.  For  practical-use 
value  comparison,  of  the  12  groups  in  Category  1,  the  groups  with 
members  of  above-average  intelligence  had  an  average  perform¬ 
ance  score  in  the  top  25  percent  of  all  49  scores,  while  the  groups 
with  members  of  below-average  intelligence  had  an  average  per¬ 
formance  score  at  the  51st  percentile.  The  average  performance 
scores  of  the  groups  in  Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  which  had  directive 
leaders  or  poorly  motivated  members,  ranged  between  the  47th  and 
49th  percentiles. 

In  summary  of  this  section .  there  are  two  key  points  to  re¬ 
member.  First,  if  one  is  a  nondirective  leader  and  has  enthusiastic 
subordinates,  the  more  intelligent  the  members  are,  the  better  the 
unit  will  tend  to  perform.  The  reasons  bright  subordinates  are 
more  effective  than  less-intelligent  subordinates  are  that  the  first 
can  contribute  better  ideas  and  knowledge  to  the  task  planning  and 
decisionmaking,  and  better  planning  decisions  result  in  better  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  task.  Second,  if  the  leader  is  directive  or  his 
subordinates  are  poorly  motivated,  member  intelligence  has  very 
little  effect  on  performance. 

Member  Ability 

As  you  probably  already  expect,  the  relationship  between 
member  ability  and  performance  is  very  similar  to  that  between 
member  intelligence  and  performance.  Remember  that  I  defined 
ability  to  be  the  specific  skills  and  task-relevant  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  during  the  performance  phase  to  actually  accomplish  the 
work. 

Although  research  studies  disagree  on  whether  member  ability 
has  an  effect  on  performance,  perhaps  more  for  this  relationship 
than  any  other  in  this  book,  there  are  everyday  examples  which 
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clearly  indicate  that  high  member  ability  has  a  positive  influence 
on  performance.  First,  are  not  infantry  platoons,  submarine  crews, 
or  combat  landing  teams  that  have  practiced  together  for  a  year 
better  than  similar-type  units  that  have  not  practiced  at  all?  Surely 
the  reason  the  military  puts  so  much  time,  effort,  and  resources 
into  unit  training  is  the  belief  that  training  increases  people’s  abil¬ 
ity  and  high  ability  improves  unit  performance.  Second,  if  one 
takes  5  basketball  players,  9  baseball  players,  or  1 1  football 
players  of  high  talent  or  ability,  will  they  not  beat  teams  composed 
of  poor  quality  players,  other  things  being  equal?  Third,  in  the  ba¬ 
sic  training  environment,  the  new  soldiers  are  required  to  perform 
as  many  pushups  as  they  can  on  the  physical  readiness  test.  The 
reason  that  the  average  male  trainee  does  more  than  twice  as  many 
pushups  on  the  test  than  does  the  average  femaie  trainee  is  simply 
that  the  male  is  physiologically  endowed  with  more  ability,  in  this 
case  upper  body  strength,  than  is  the  female. 

It  seems  readily  apparent  that  leadership  style  and  member 
motivation  will  affect  the  actual  amount  of  influence  member  abil¬ 
ity  has  on  the  outcome.  In  the  same  manner  the  nondirective  style 
allows  member  intelligence  to  affect  group  productivity,  this  lead¬ 
ership  style  permits  member  ability  to  influence  unit  performance. 
When  the  leader  delegates  authority  to  his  subordinates  and  does 
not  direct  how  every  aspect  of  the  work  is  to  be  done,  success  or 
failure  depends  in  large  measure  on  member  skills.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  leader  closely  supervises  and  tells  his  subordinates 
what  to  do  every  step  of  the  way,  the  outcome  is  due  more  to  the 
leader’s  expertise  and  less  to  the  members’  talents.  In  the  basic 
training  battalion,  I  gave  Foxtrot  and  Hotel  a  lot  of  free  rein  with 
how  they  conducted  the  training  of  their  new  soldiers  because 
these  two  companies  had  excellent  ability.  The  nondirective  style 
let  them  use  their  own  competence.  My  visits  to  their  training  sites 
were  more  to  show  them  my  interest  in  what  they  were  doing  than 
these  visits  were  to  check  on  the  quality  of  training.  With  Golf, 
my  method  was  exactly  opposite.  Golf  had  demonstrated  that  it 
was  not  very  adept  at  training  new  soldiers,  so  I  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  at  their  training  sites,  instructing  and  supervising  the  cadre 
as  they  trained  the  recruits.  While  using  this  directive  style  was 
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very  lime  consuming,  it  was  my  only  effective  option  in  that  situa¬ 
tion.  As  I  had  hoped.  Golf  Company's  cadre  eventually  learned 
from  the  experience  and  became  proficient  enough  that  I  was  able 
to  become  considerably  more  nondirective  with  them.  Thus,  when 
the  leader  s  style  is  directive,  member  ability  will  have  little  effect 
on  performance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  leader  is  nondirec¬ 
tive.  member  abililty  will  have  a  fairly  strong  influence  on  the 
outcome. 

The  rationale  for  why  member  motivation  ought  to  affect  the 
influence  of  member  ability  on  performance  is  basically  the  same 
as  that  presented  earlier,  when  I  discussed  the  relationship  between 
member  intelligence  and  productivity.  Simply  put.  is  it  not  logical 
that  if  one's  subordinates  are  unwilling  to  do  much  more  than 
show  up  for  work  and  go  through  "the  motions,"  then  it  doesn’t  re¬ 
ally  matter  whether  they  have  high  or  low  ability?  In  this  case, 
performance  is  not  able  to  distinguish  between  those  with  talent 
and  those  without.  The  poor  results  will  reflect  only  that  a  small 
amount  of  skill  has  been  employed,  and  the  actual  ability  level 
would  have  little  bearing  on  the  outcome.  An  example  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  1  faced  with  many  drill  sergeants  during  the  last  few  months  of 
their  two-year  tours  of  duty.  These  sergeants,  who  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  training  countless  numbers  of  soldiers,  had  great  ability  to 
do  their  job.  Yet,  some  of  them  began  to  "burn  out"  and  made 
only  a  half-hearted  effort  because  of  the  long  duty  hours,  repetitive 
nature  of  the  job.  and  considerable  time  spent  away  from  their 
families.  In  those  instances,  performance  was  not  a  true  reflection 
of  their  skills.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  members  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  try  the  best  they  can,  performance  should  accurately  represent 
their  ability. 

High  motivation,  of  course,  does  not  ensure  good  perform¬ 
ance.  When  ability  is  low,  high  motivation  usually  results  in  a  lot 
of  wasted  effort.  The  new  drill  sergeant,  although  usually  pos¬ 
sessing  good  technical  skills  and  high  motivation,  normally  re¬ 
quires  a  few  months'  experience  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary 
teaching  skills  to  become  really  effective.  Once  he  has  this  exper¬ 
tise.  high  motivation  produces  excellent  results. 
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I  am  suggesting  that  member  ability  will  have  little  effect  on 
group  performance  when  the  leader  uses  a  directive  style  or  the 
members  are  poorly  motivated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
leader’s  style  is  nondirective  and  the  members  are  enthusiastic, 
high  member  ability  will  have  a  positive  influence  on  performance 
and  low  member  ability  will  have  a  negative  influence  on  the 
outcome. 

Rule  5:  When  the  leader's  style  is  nondirective  and  the  members 
have  high  motivation  to  accomplish  the  task,  the  more  ability  the 
members  have,  the  better  group  performance  will  be.  When  the 
leader's  style  is  directive  or  the  members  have  low  motivation, 
member  ability  will  have  little  effect  on  group  performance. 

The  findings  in  Category  1  of  Table  5  show  that,  as  predicted, 
high  member  ability  has  a  positive  influence  on  group  performance 
when  the  leader  is  nondirective  and  the  members  are  motivated. 
Also,  as  shown  in  Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  for  groups  with  directive 
leaders  or  poorly  motivated  members,  member  ability  has  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  performance.  For  practical-use  value  comparison,  of  the  12 
groups  in  Category  1,  the  six  groups  with  members  of  above- 
average  ability  had  an  average  performance  score  in  the  top  25 
percent  of  all  49  groups,  while  the  six  groups  with  members  of 
below-average  ability  had  an  average  performance  score  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  45  percent.  The  average  performance  scores  of  the  groups  in 
Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  which  had  directive  leaders  or  poorly  moti¬ 
vated  members,  ranged  between  the  47th  and  49th  percentiles. 

In  summary  of  this  section,  there  are  two  key  points  to  re¬ 
member.  First,  if  one  is  a  nondirective  leader  and  has  enthusiastic 
members,  the  higher  the  ability  the  members  possess,  the  better 
the  group  will  tend  to  perform.  The  reason  those  of  higher  abilit y 
are  more  effective  than  those  of  lower  ability  is  that  the  first  are 
able  to  shoot  straighter,  run  faster,  or  do  better  at  whatever  skill 
the  task  requires.  The  difference  between  good  and  poor  perform¬ 
ance  is,  of  course,  no  more  than  the  difference  in  the  ability'  the 
group  displays.  Second,  if  the  leader  is  directive  or  his  subordi¬ 
nates  are  poorly  motivated,  member  ability  has  little  influence  on 
performance.  A  point  the  leader  going  into  a  new  job  might  think 
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about  is  that  if  he  doesn’t  know  much  about  the  work  his  new 
group  performs,  perhaps  he  ought  to  consider  giving  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  if  they  are  talented,  a  good  amount  of  leeway  in  how  things 
are  done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  people  don’t  have  much  abil¬ 
ity,  he’d  better  learn  the  required  skills  in  a  hurry  and  use  the  di¬ 
rective  style. 

Leader  Intelligence 

This  and  the  next  section  address  the  influence  that  leader  in¬ 
telligence  and  ability  have  on  performance.  The  rationale  used  to 
support  the  rules  in  these  two  sections  is  the  same  as  I  have  used 
throughout.  Namely,  under  the  nondirective  style,  member  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  have  a  fairly  strong  influence  on  performance  be¬ 
cause  the  participative  leader,  who  relies  on  both  the  advice  of  his 
subordinates  and  their  competence  to  perform  the  work,  will  be 
successful  to  the  extent  his  group  members  are  knowledgeable  and 
skilled.  It  follows  that  under  the  directive  style,  leader  intelligence 
and  ability  will  have  a  fairly  strong  influence  on  performance  be¬ 
cause  this  type  of  leader,  who  relies  on  his  own  expertise  in 
planning  and  decisionmaking  functions  and  who  directs  how  the 
work  is  to  be  done,  will  be  successful  to  the  extent  of  his  own 
competence.  In  this  second  case,  the  leader  plays  the  major 
influencing  role,  while  in  the  first  case  it  is  performed  by  the 
group  members. 

Although  research  studies  disagree  considerably  on  whether 
or  not  leader  intelligence  influences  group  performance,  “real- 
world”  selection  criteria  for  leadership  and  executive  positions 
leave  no  doubt  that  most  organizations  consider  high  leader  intelli¬ 
gence  to  have  a  strong,  positive  effect  on  unit  performance.  The 
process  used  to  select  and  train  military  officers  is  a  clear  illustra¬ 
tion.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  few  who  receive  battlefield 
commissions,  military  officers  earn  their  commissions  by  success¬ 
fully  completing  programs  with  high  intelligence  requirements.  For 
example,  the  Army’s  principal  commissioning  sources,  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
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program,  and  the  Officer  Candidate  School,  all  require  candidates 
to  score  well  on  mental  entrance  tests  in  order  to  be  accepted  for 
admission.  Continuation  in  and  graduation  from  these  programs  re¬ 
quire  further  demonstrations  of  high  mental  competence.  Those  of 
low  intelligence  fall  by  the  wayside.  The  Army’s  primary  rationale 
for  making  these  programs  so  intellectually  demanding  is  that 
more-intelligent  people  will  make  better  officers  than  will  less- 
intelligent  people  because  unit  performance  depends  upon  officer 
intelligence.  The  actions  of  student  candidates  and  officers  them¬ 
selves  clearly  support  my  contention  that  the  military  services  use 
this  rationale.  The  strong  competition  to  be  among  the  honor  grad¬ 
uates  at  the  various  precommissioning,  junior,  and  intermediate- 
level  service  schools  and  the  need  that  many  officers  feel  to  obtain 
a  graduate  degree  both  illustrate  my  point. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  leadership  style  and  member  motiv¬ 
ation  to  have  an  effect  on  the  influence  that  leader  intelligence  has 
on  the  outcome.  Without  restating  the  entire  first  paragraph  of  this 
section,  unit  performance  under  a  directive  leadership  style  must 
rely  on  the  leader’s  talents.  Conversely,  under  the  nondirective 
style,  performance  is  primarily  a  function  of  member  competence. 
In  the  basic  training  battalion,  I  used  the  nondirective  style  with 
Foxtrot  and  Hotel,  fully  knowing  that  the  talents  of  these  two 
companies,  rather  than  my  own,  would  be  the  dominant  influence 
on  their  performance.  This  did  not  bother  me  at  all  because  these 
units  were  competent  and  had  very  sound  ideas  about  how  to  train 
new  soldiers.  However,  with  Golf,  I  chose  to  be  directive  because 
I  wanted  to  ensure  that  Golfs  performance  reflected  my  planning 
and  decisionmaking  skills  rather  than  their  own  limited  talents. 
Thus,  when  the  leader’s  style  is  directive,  leader  intelligence  will 
have  a  fairly  strong  influence  on  performance.  When  the  leader  is 
nondirective,  his  intelligence  will  have  little  effect. 

Regarding  member  motivation,  it  seems  essential  that  one’s 
subordinates  must  wholeheartedly  try  to  carry  out  their  leader’s 
plans  and  directives  in  order  for  leader  intelligence  to  influence  the 
outcome.  What  difference  will  the  quality  of  the  leader’s  planning 
make  if  his  subordinates  are  unwilling  to  follow  his  guidance? 
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Even  ihe  directive  leader  must  rely  on  his  subordinates  to  some  de¬ 
gree.  He  obviously  cannot  do  all  of  the  actual  work  by  himself, 
nor  can  he  supervise  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time.  Had  I  cho¬ 
sen  to  be  directive  with  Echo  Company  during  the  period  when  its 
motivation  was  low,  that  company's  productivity  would  not  have 
increased.  Thus,  when  group  members  merely  go  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  and  do  a  minimum  of  work,  the  effect  of  the  leader's  intelli¬ 
gence  on  performance  should  be  consider^1  y  reduced  On  the 
other  hand,  when  group  members  do  their  best  to  carry  out  their 
leader’s  guidance,  performance  ought  to  be  influenced  by  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  advice  he  gives  th^m  In  the  basic  training  battalion 
Golf  Company's  performance  got  steadily  better  because  its  i 
tried  very  hard  to  follow  my  guidance  to  the  letter. 

I  am  suggesting  that  leader  intelligence  will  have  little  effect 
on  group  performance  when  the  leader  is  nondirective  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  poorly  motivated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  leader's 
style  is  directive  and  the  members  are  enthusiastic,  high  leader  in¬ 
telligence  will  have  a  positive  influent '  on  performance  and  low 
leader  intelligence  will  have  a  neg  ’  e  effect  on  the  outcome. 

Rule  6:  When  the  leader’s  style  is  '  tr.  e  and  the  members  have 
high  motivation  to  accomplish  the  t  rk,  the  more  intelligent  the 
leader  is,  the  better  group  performan-  •/  will  be.  When  the  leader's 
style  is  nondirective  or  the  members  have  lov  motivation,  leader 
intelligence  will  have  little  effect  on  group  /  ‘ormance. 

The  findings  in  Category  1  of  Table  *  show  that,  as  predicted, 
high  leader  intelligence  has  a  positive  correlation  with  group  per¬ 
formance  when  the  leader  is  directive  and  the  members  are  moti¬ 
vated.  Also,  as  shown  in  Categories  2,  3,  and  4.  for  groups  with 
nondirective  leaders  or  poorly  motivated  members,  leader  intelli¬ 
gence  has  little  effect  on  performance.  Of  the  1 1  groups  in  Cate¬ 
gory  1 ,  the  groups  with  leaders  of  above-average  itelligence  had  a 
considerably  better  average  performance  score  than  did  the  groups 
with  leaders  of  below-averagc  intelligence.  Candidly,  though, 
while  the  correlation  in  Category  1  ( +  .418)  was  positive  and  was 
the  only  correlation  of  appreciable  size  in  the  table,  it  did  not  reach 
statistical  significance  nor  was  it  quite  as  high  as  1  would  have  ex- 
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pected.  Simply  put,  this  means  that  while  there  is  reasonably  good 
indication  that  Rule  6  is  correct,  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  is  with  the  other  relationships  we  have  discussed. 

Without  belaboring  the  point  too  much,  I  must  mention  the 
circumstances.  Analysis  of  the  data  shows  that  one  of  the  1 1 
groups  in  Category  1  was  a  real  maverick.  For  this  particular 
group,  the  leader’s  intelligence  score  was  high,  but  the  unit  per¬ 
formance  score  was  the  worst  of  all  1 1  groups  in  this  category.  A 
closer  look  shows  that  while  this  group  reported  they  had  above- 
average  motivation,  they  also  reported  the  lowest  group  cohesive¬ 
ness  score  of  all  49  groups.  This  large  inconsistency  suggests  that 
this  group’s  members  probably  didn’t  really  work  as  hard  as  they 
reported  they  did  and,  thus,  do  not  belong  in  Category  1 .  Although 
I  must  retain  this  group  in  Category  1  because  to  do  otherwise 
would  make  suspect  both  the  rules  and  the  findings  in  this  book,  if 
this  group  was  not  included  in  the  analysis,  the  correlation  in  Cate¬ 
gory  1  between  leader  intelligence  and  group  performance  would 
be  both  considerably  higher  and  statistically  significant. 

In  summary  of  this  section,  there  are  two  key  points  to  re¬ 
member.  First,  if  one  is  a  directive  leader  and  has  motivated  sub¬ 
ordinates,  the  more  intelligent  the  leader  is,  the  better  his  group 
will  tend  to  perform.  Bright  leaders  are  more  effective  than  less- 
intelligent  leaders  because  the  first  contribute  better  ideas  and 
knowledge  to  the  task  planning  and  decisionmaking,  and  better 
planning  decisions  result  in  better  accomplishment  of  the  task. 
Second,  if  the  leader  is  nondirective  or  his  subordinates  are  poorly 
motivated,  leader  intelligence  has  very  little  influence  on  perform¬ 
ance.  Thus,  to  effectively  use  the  directive  style,  the  leader  must  be 
bright  and  his  subordinates  enthusiastic. 


Leader  Ability 

The  relationship  between  leader  ability  and  group  perform¬ 
ance  is  very  similar  to  that  between  leader  intelligence  and  per¬ 
formance.  Recalling  that  ability  consists  of  the  specific  skills  and 
task-relevant  knowledge  required  primarily  during  the  performance 
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phase,  leader  ability  ought  to  have  considerable  influence  on  per¬ 
formance  when  the  leader  is  directive  and  closely  supervises  and 
instructs  his  subordinates  as  they  accomplish  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  leader  is  nondirective  and  delegates  the  au¬ 
thority  to  his  subordinates  regarding  how  they  perform  the  work, 
leader  ability  should  have  very  little  effect  on  the  outcome. 

There  are  many  everyday  examples  supporting  the  view  that 
high  leader  ability  has  a  positive  influence  on  performance.  A 
good  illustration  is  the  infantry  company  commander.  During  the 
performance  or  execution  phase  of  whatever  mission  his  unit  un¬ 
dertakes,  he  uses  his  ability  to  oversee  his  subordinates’  work  by 
moving  among  his  men,  advising  them,  and  correcting  their  mis¬ 
takes.  To  do  this  well,  he  must  obviously  know  how  his  subordi¬ 
nates  are  supposed  to  perform  their  individual  tasks.  Were  this 
leader  incompetent,  unit  performance  would  suffer  because  he 
would  have  few  valuable  suggestions  to  offer  and  would  not  be 
able  to  identify  deficiencies  in  need  of  correction.  It  is  rather  easy 
to  see  the  difference  in  performance  between  companies  led  by 
competent  commanders  and  those  led  by  the  less  competent.  Capa¬ 
bly  led  units  cross  the  line  of  departure  on  time,  know  their  loca¬ 
tion,  use  their  assets  efficiently,  and  have  leaders  at  each  command 
level  who  are  on  the  scene  directing  activities  when  important 
things  are  happening.  They  fulfill  both  large  and  small  require¬ 
ments  promptly  and  correctly.  In  units  led  by  less-capable  com¬ 
manders,  requirements,  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  are  not 
performed  nearly  as  well.  The  responsibility  for  unit  performance 
clearly,  and  rightfully,  rests  with  the  unit  commander. 

A  second  example  that  high  leader  ability  positively  influ¬ 
ences  unit  performance  is  that  of  the  mess  steward  of  a  large  din¬ 
ing  facility.  After  he  plans  the  menu,  orders  the  staples,  and  as¬ 
signs  individual  tasks  to  the  cooks,  the  mess  steward’s  job 
becomes  supervisory.  Unless  he  personally  knows  how  to  cook  the 
meat  and  potatoes,  serve  the  food,  and  keep  the  eating  utensils  and 
seating  areas  clean  and  available,  how  can  he  possibly  ensure  that 
his  subordinates  are  doing  their  jobs  right?  This  example  of  how 
the  mess  steward’s  ability  affects  dining  facility  performance 
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strikes  very  close  to  home.  During  my  first  few  months  in  the  ba¬ 
sic  training  battalion,  1  had  several  “opportunities”  to  explain  to 
my  brigade  commander  why  my  unit’s  dining  facility  had  such 
poor  inspection  ratings.  In  my  last  discussion  with  him,  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  my  mess  steward  had  been  cited  on  several  previous 
evaluation  reports  for  incompetence.  I  also  stated  that  my  coun¬ 
seling  sessions  with  the  mess  steward  indicated  he  knew  very  little 
about  the  tasks  his  subordinates  performed.  My  unit  was  rewarded 
by  the  assignment  of  an  incoming  mess  steward  with  a  very  good 
reputation.  To  my  mind,  the  fact  that  my  unit’s  dining  facility  won 
the  next  eight  consecutive  awards  for  “Best  Brigade  Dining  Facil¬ 
ity  of  the  Quarter”  was  not  just  coincidental  with  the  new  mess 
steward’s  arrival.  Neither  was  the  fact  all  18  cooks  in  the  dining 
facility  scored  over  90  percent  (a  rather  unheard  of  occurrence)  on 
the  annual  skill  qualification  test  after  they  received  training 
classes  from  the  new  mess  steward. 

It  is  apparent  that  both  leadership  style  and  member  motiva¬ 
tion  will  affect  the  influence  that  leader  ability  has  on  perform¬ 
ance.  When  the  leader  is  directive  and  closely  supervises  and 
instructs  his  subordinates  as  they  perform  their  work,  the  outcome 
will  depend  upon  the  leader’s  skills  and  competence.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  leader  is  nondirective  and  leaves  the  actual  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work  up  to  his  subordinates’  discretion,  the  out¬ 
come  is  based  on  the  members’  talents  rather  than  on  the  leader’s. 
Therefore,  in  the  basic  training  battalion,  my  nondirective  style 
with  Foxtrot  and  Hotel  caused  my  personal  ability  to  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  upon  how  well  these  two  companies  trained  their  new  soldiers. 
There  was  no  problem  with  this  choice  of  style  because  these  units 
were  competent  in  their  own  right.  However,  with  Golf,  I  chose  to 
be  directive  and  supervise  closely  in  order  that  my  ability,  rather 
than  that  company’s  limited  talents,  would  be  the  dominant  influ¬ 
ence  on  soldier  training. 

Member  motivation  similarly  affects  the  influence  of  leader 
ability.  Even  if  the  leader  is  directive  and  closely  supervises  his 
subordinates,  if  the  group  members  choose  to  “fight  him  every 
step  of  the  way”  and  only  give  the  appearance  of  trying  to  do  what 
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he  wants,  his  ability  will  have  little  effect  on  performance.  This 
was  the  situation  in  which  1  found  myself  initially  with  Echo.  That 
company  was  not  only  somewhat  lazy,  but  its  cadre  members  re¬ 
sisted,  as  much  as  they  felt  they  could  get  away  with,  imple¬ 
menting  some  training  changes  I  felt  were  necessary.  I  don’t  think 
Echo’s  cadre  resented  the  “new  guy’’  changing  the  way  a  few 
things  were  done  nearly  as  much  as  they  resented  the  fact  that  the 
changes  entailed  a  little  more  work  on  everyone’s  part.  Therefore, 
my  ability  initially  had  considerably  less  effect  on  improving  the 
quality  of  soldier  training  in  Echo  than  it  did  in  Golf  because  Golf 
supported  me  with  its  best  effort. 

I  am  suggesting  that  leader  ability  will  have  liitle  effect  on 
group  performance  when  the  leader  is  nondirective  or  the  members 
are  poorly  motivated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  leader’s  style  is 
directive  and  the  members  are  enthusiastic,  high  leader  ability 
will  have  a  positive  influence  on  peformance  and  low  leader  ability 
will  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  outcome. 

Rule  7;  When  the  leader’s  style  is  directive  and  the  members  have 
high  motivation  to  accomplish  the  task .  the  more  ability  the  leader 
has,  the  better  group  performance  will  be.  When  the  leader’s  style 
is  nondirective  or  the  members  have  low  motivation,  leader  ability 
will  have  little  effect  on  group  performance. 

The  findings  in  Category  1  of  Table  7  show  that,  as  predicted, 
high  leader  ability  has  a  fairly  strong,  positive  influence  on  group 
performance  when  the  leader  is  directive  and  the  members  are  mo¬ 
tivated.  Also,  as  shown  in  Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  for  groups  with 
nondirective  leaders  or  poorly  motivated  members,  leader  ability 
has  little  effect  on  performance.  For  practical-use  value  compari¬ 
son,  of  the  1 1  groups  in  Category  1 ,  the  groups  with  leaders  of 
above-average  ability  had  an  average  performance  score  in  the  top 
10  percent  of  all  49  scores,  while  the  groups  with  leaders  of 
below-average  ability  had  an  average  performance  score  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  25  percent.  The  average  performance  scores  of  the  groups  in 
Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  which  had  nondirective  leaders  or  poorly 
motivated  members,  ranged  between  the  39th  and  59th  percentiles. 
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In  summary  of  this  section,  there  are  two  key  points  to  re¬ 
member.  First,  if  one  is  a  directive  leader  and  has  enthusiastic 
members,  the  greater  the  leader’s  ability,  the  better  the  group  will 
tend  to  perform.  The  reason  leaders  with  higher  ability  are  more 
effective  than  those  with  lower  ability  is  that  the  first  are  more 
knowledgeable  concerning  the  skills  required  by  the  task  and  are, 
therefore,  more  competent  as  supervisors.  Second,  if  the  leader  is 
nondirective  or  the  members  are  poorly  motivated,  leader  ability 
has  little  influence  on  performance. 

In  chapter  nummary,  the  findings  concerning  the  relationships 
between  member  and  leader  intelligence  and  ability  and  group  per¬ 
formance  lead  us  to  three  important  conclusions.  First,  if  one’s 
subordinates  are  motivated  to  accomplish  the  task,  member  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  have  a  strong  effect  on  unit  performance  when 
the  leader  uses  a  nondirective  style.  In  this  situation,  if  member 
abilities  are  high,  performance  is  good.  If  member  abilities  are 
low,  performance  is  poor.  When  the  leader  chooses  to  use  a  direc¬ 
tive  style,  member  intelligence  and  ability  have  little  influence  on 
the  outcome.  Second,  again  given  that  one’s  subordinates  are  mo¬ 
tivated  to  accomplish  the  task,  leader  intelligence  and  ability  have 
a  strong  effect  on  unit  performance  when  the  leader  uses  a  direc¬ 
tive  style.  In  this  situation,  if  leader  ability  is  high,  performance  is 
good.  If  leader  ability  is  low,  performance  is  poor.  When  the 
leader  chooses  to  use  a  nondirective  style,  leader  intelligence  and 
ability  have  little  influence  on  the  outcome.  It  is  readily  apparent, 
then,  that  it  is  vitally  important  for  the  leader  to  use  the  style 
which  will  most  effectively  take  advantage  of  the  intelligence  and 
ability  within  his  group.  Third,  in  all  situations  in  which  one’s 
subordinates  do  not  have  sufficient  motivation  to  accomplish  the 
task,  neither  member  nor  leader  intelligence  nor  ability  have  any 
considerable  effect  on  performance.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  the 
leader  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  improving  the  abilities  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  and  himself  while  at  the  same  time  he  ignores  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  unit  motivation  and  morale,  he  is  headed  for  trouble. 
Captain  Bligh  of  the  HMS  Bounty  could  tell  us  more  about  this. 


4 


Group  Incentive: 
Member  and 
Leader  Motivation 


The  idea  that  high  motivation  has  a  positive  influence  on  how  well 
people  will  perform  the  task  at  hand  probably  enjoys  more  consen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  than  does  any  of  the  other  relationships  discussed  in 
this  book.  Regardless  of  whether  one  looks  at  theory  or  at  the  em¬ 
phasis  those  in  leadership  positions  place  on  achieving  high  unit 
motivation,  there  is  considerable  agreement  that  “trying  one’s 
best”  or  failing  to  do  so  will  make  a  considerable  difference  in  how 
well  the  job  is  done. 

Member  Motivation 

Without  getting  into  a  long  discussion  concerning  the  several 
definitions  of  motivation  available  in  the  research.  I  consider  a 
person’s  level  of  motivation  simply  to  be  the  amount  of  effort  he  is 
willing  to  put  into  accomplishing  the  task.  Those  with  high  motiv¬ 
ation  work  hard,  while  those  with  low  motivation  do  not.  My  ra¬ 
tionale  for  why  enthusiastic  units  perform  better  than  do  poorly 
motivated  groups,  other  things  being  equal,  is  very  simply  that 
high  motivation  uses  a  greater  amount  of  the  available  talents  and 
skills  of  the  leader  and  the  ^roup  members  than  does  low  motiva¬ 
tion.  Surely,  if  two  units  have  equal  skills  and  one  of  these  groups 
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uses  its  talents  while  the  other  does  not,  the  first  will  achieve  far 
better  results  than  will  the  second. 

“Real-world”  examples  clearly  support  the  view  that  high 
member  motivation  has  a  positive  influence  on  performance.  Mili¬ 
tary  history  has  countless  cases  of  individuals  and  units  whose 
high  motivation  to  win  and  refusal  to  quit  led  either  to  victory  or 
the  best  possible  performance  under  the  circumstances.  Valley 
Forge,  Pickett’s  Charge  and  the  20th  Maine’s  defense  at 
Gettysburg,  Alvin  York,  Audie  Murphy,  and  the  Chosin  Reservoir 
are  but  a  few  examples  of  how  strong  determination  to  succeed  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  better  outcome  than  would  have  been  achieved  had  the 
individuals  involved  made  a  lesser  effort.  In  today’s  military,  re¬ 
calling  proud  unit  histories  and  the  dignity  and  splendor  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  traditions,  among  other  things,  serve  to  inspire 
servicemembers  to  do  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The 
services  firmly  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat  lies  in  whether  the  unit  members  are  willing  to 
“give  it  their  all.” 

It  seems  apparent  that  member  ability  and  group  cohesiveness 
should  affect  the  actual  amount  of  influence  that  member  motiva¬ 
tion  has  on  the  outcome.  Regarding  member  ability,  it  would  seem 
necessary  for  the  group  members  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
in  order  for  motivation  to  improve  performance.  In  other  words,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  high  level  of  motivation  would  im¬ 
prove  the  productivity  of  people  who  cannot  adequately  perform 
their  work.  I  have  seen  countless  examples  of  men  and  women 
who  wanted  very  much  to  be  in  the  Army  and  who  tried  very  hard 
to  complete  successfully  the  requirements  of  basic  training  but 
failed  because  of  reading  disabilities,  uncorrectable  physical  im¬ 
pairments,  or  mental  deficiencies.  These  trainees  just  did  not  have 
the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  their  high  motivation.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  group  members  are  talented,  the  level  of  their  motiva¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  considerable  effect  on  performance.  Those 
groups  who  use  their  talents  will  perform  well,  while  those  who  do 
not  will  perform  poorly.  In  the  basic  training  battalion,  while 
Echo,  Foxtrot,  and  Hotel  were  each  very  competent,  only  the  last 
two  companies  initially  had  high  motivation.  It  was  not  a  coinci- 
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dcnce  that  during  the  first  few  months.  Foxtrot’s  and  Hotel’s  per¬ 
formances  far  outshone  that  of  Echo.  Thus,  when  one’s 
subordinates  are  incompetent,  member  motivation  will  have  little 
effect  on  performance.  When  one’s  subordinates  are  talented, 
however,  member  motivation  will  have  a  fairly  strong  influence  on 
the  outcome. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  group’s  cohesiveness  ought  to  af¬ 
fect  the  influence  of  motivation  on  performance.  Cohesiveness,  of 
course,  reflects  the  extent  to  which  the  unit  members  display  coop¬ 
erative  support,  mutual  assistance,  organizational  coordination, 
and  teamwork  in  accomplishing  the  common  task.  My  rationale  is 
that  when  the  unit  members  have  a  good  working  relationship 
among  themselves,  the  unit  more  effectively  and  efficiently  utilizes 
its  ability  and  motivation.  It  follows,  then,  that  member  motivation 
would  have  considerably  more  influence  on  the  outcome  if  the 
group  was  cohesive  than  if  it  was  not.  Specifically,  without  a 
unified  and  cohesive  effort,  some  of  each  individual’s  efforts  will 
be  wasted  in  duplicating  work,  in  gathering  information  that  other 
members  already  have,  or  in  pursuing  the  wrong  direction.  Thus, 
when  group  members  are  uncohesive  and  withhold  assistance,  co¬ 
operation,  and  information  from  each  other  for  personal  advance¬ 
ment,  spite,  or  whatever  reason,  member  motivation  should  have 
considerably  less  effect  on  performance  than  it  would  in  a 
coordinated,  cohesive  venture.  On  the  other  hand,  when  members 
are  cohesive,  their  motivation  will  have  a  fairly  strong  effect  on 
performance.  The  efficiency  with  which  these  cohesive  members 
channel  their  motivation  into  task  accomplishment  causes  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  have  a  fairly  strong  infuence  on  the  outcome.  Further,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  highly  motivated,  cohesive  groups  will  per¬ 
form  well,  while  poorly  motivated,  cohesive  units  will  not. 

In  the  basic  training  battalion,  although  Echo,  Foxtrot,  and 
Hotel  were  all  cohesive  units,  only  Foxtrot  and  Hotel  initially  had 
high  motivation.  These  two  companies  far  outperformed  Echo. 
The  reader  may  wonder  how  Echo  could  have  been  very  cohesive 
yet  poorly  motivated  to  accomplish  the  task.  The  answer  is  that  the 
high  cohesion  among  Echo’s  cadre  unfortunately  took  the  form  of 
sharing  information  and  providing  assistance  to  each  other  mostly 
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in  regard  to  hunting,  fishirg,  and  getting  along  well,  rather  than 
training  soldiers. 

I  am  suggesting  that  n, ember  motivation  will  have  little  effect 
on  group  performance  when  the  members  have  low  ability  or  the 
group  has  low  cohesiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  group 
members  are  talented  and  the  group  is  cohesive,  high  member  mo¬ 
tivation  will  have  a  positive  influence  on  performance  and  low 
member  motivation  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  outcome. 

Rule  8:  When  the  members  have  high  ability  and  the  group  has 
high  cohesion,  the  more  motivation  the  members  have,  the  better 
group  performance  will  be.  When  the  members  have  low  ability  or 
the  group  has  low  cohesion,  member  motivation  will  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  group  performance. 

The  findings  in  Category  1  of  Table  8  show  that,  as  predicted, 
high  member  motivation  has  a  fairly  strong,  positive  influence  on 
group  performance  when  the  members  have  high  ability  and  the 
group  has  high  cohesion.  Also,  as  shown  in  Categories  2,  3,  and 
4,  for  groups  with  members  of  low  ability  or  low  cohesion,  mem¬ 
ber  motivation  has  little  effect  on  performance.  For  practical-use 
value  comparison,  of  the  12  groups  in  Category  1,  the  7  groups 
with  members  of  above-average  motivation  had  an  average  per¬ 
formance  score  in  the  top  25  percent  of  all  49  groups,  while  the  5 
groups  with  members  of  below-average  motivation  had  an  average 
performance  score  in  the  bottom  37  percent.  The  average  perform¬ 
ance  scores  of  the  groups  in  Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  which  had  low 
ability  members  or  low  group  cohesion,  ranged  between  a  low  of 
the  25th  percentile  to  a  high  of  the  61st  percentile. 

Before  summarizing  the  findings  in  this  section,  there  is  one 
additional  area  I  ought  to  address.  Establishing  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  member  motivation  has  a  positive  effect  on  performance 
solves  only  half  of  the  reader’s  problem.  The  other  half  is,  of 
course,  identifying  the  factors  that  cause  member  motivation  to  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease.  To  examine  this  second  problem,  I  computed 
correlations  between  member  motivation  and  every  other  factor 
and  behavior  that  I  measured  during  this  study.  The  findings  show 
that,  first,  although  there  was  little  correlation  between  member 


Table  8.  Correlations  Between  Member  Motivation  and  Group  Performance 
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motivation  and  either  leader  intelligence  or  leader  ability,  there 
was  a  fairly  strong,  positive  correlation  (r=  +  .552****,  n  =  49 
groups)  between  member  motivation  and  how  well  the  members 
felt  their  leader  was  doing  his  job.  In  other  words,  in  groups  where 
the  members  felt  their  leader  was  doing  a  good  job,  their  motiva¬ 
tion  was  high.  In  groups  where  the  members  felt  their  leader  was 
doing  a  poor  job,  their  motivation  was  low.  It  makes  good  sense 
that  members  will  feel  more  motivated  when  working  for  someone 
they  believe  is  competent  than  when  they  are  working  for  someone 
they  think  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  doing.  When  subordinates  feel 
their  leader  is  capable,  they  believe  his  talents  will  ensure  that  their 
hard  work  pays  off  in  good  unit  performance.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  subordinates  feel  their  leader  is  incompetent,  they  believe 
that  unit  performance  will  be  poor  despite  their  hard  work.  Thus, 
to  achieve  high  member  motivation,  it  is  important  that  the  leader 
be  competent  and  know  how  to  get  the  job  done  right.  If  he 
doesn’t  have  these  abilities,  his  subordinates  will  think  poorly  of 
him  and  just  won’t  put  as  much  effort  into  their  work. 

A  second  finding  was  that  while  member  motivr.tion  had  vir¬ 
tually  no  correlation  with  member  ability,  it  had  a  fairly  strong, 
negative  correlation  (r  =  -  .531****,  n  =  49  groups)  with  mem¬ 
ber  intelligence.  In  other  words,  the  relatively  bright  members  had 
lower  motivation  than  did  the  less  talented  people.  I  believe  this 
finding  is  only  applicable  in  certain  situations  rather  than  in  all 
cases.  The  subjects  of  this  study  were  cooks  assigned  to  work  in 
Army  dining  facilities.  Their  job  is  certainly  important  to  their 
units,  but  it  is  often  thought  of,  by  the  cooks  themselves,  as  thank¬ 
less  and  of  little  prestige.  That  people  who  fail  to  qualify  for  other 
Army  job  specialties  sometimes  end  up  assigned  as  cooks  adds  to 
their  poor  self-image.  Therefore,  the  apparent  cause  of  this  nega¬ 
tive  correlation  is  that  the  cooks  of  relatively  higher  intelligence 
were  rather  disgruntled  with  their  lot  in  life,  while  those  of  rela¬ 
tively  lower  intelligence  were  happy  to  be  gainfully  employed. 
This  example  points  out  two  things  the  leader  needs  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with.  First  is  the  problem  of  overqualification.  When  possi¬ 
ble,  the  leader  should  assign  people  to  duties  which  challenge  their 
abilities  and  are  of  interest  to  them.  Second,  the  leader  needs  to  re- 
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member  to  talk  to  his  subordinates,  telling  them  that  they  are  doing 
a  good  job  and  that  their  work  arid  efforts  are  important  to  the 
unit’s  success. 

A  third  finding  was  that  while  member  motivation  had  little 
correlation  with  whether  the  leader’s  style  was  directive  or 
nondirective,  there  was  a  fairly  strong,  positive  correlation  (r  = 
+  .513****,  n  =  49  groups)  between  member  motivation  and 
whether  the  members  felt  their  leader  would  listen  to  and  consider 
implementing  their  suggestions  and  recommendations.  In  other 
words,  although  it  apparently  did  not  affect  the  cooks’  motivation 
whether  or  not  the  mess  steward  reserved  the  decisionmaking  au¬ 
thority  for  himself,  it  did  matter  to  the  cooks  that  they  at  least  had 
the  opportunity  to  offer  their  ideas.  When  the  leader  asked  for  their 
opinions,  their  motivation  was  high.  But  when  the  cooks  felt  they 
had  no  say  in  how  things  were  done,  their  motivation  suffered. 
The  subtle  point  to  remember  is  that  the  leader  does  not  have  to 
follow  the  advice  of  his  subordinates,  but  he  would  be  wise  to  ask 
them  for  their  opinions.  If  their  suggestions  and  recommendations 
are  good,  the  leader  should  put  these  ideas  into  practice  and  give 
the  members  the  credit  for  them.  Subordinates  will  solidly  back 
the  leader’s  plan  when  they  contribute  to  it.  If,  however,  the  ad¬ 
vice  from  one’s  subordinates  is  poor,  the  leader  should  tactfully 
point  out  the  flaws  in  that  advice  and  go  a  better  route.  If  he  does, 
not  only  will  his  suburdinates  gain  confidence  in  their  leader's 
ability  and  judgment,  but  they  will  not  become  less  motivated  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  follow  their  well-intentioned  advice. 

A  fourth  finding  was  that  member  motivation  had  a  fairly 
strong,  positive  correlation  (r  =  +  .565****,  n  =  49  groups)  with 
leader  motivation.  This  finding  clearly  shows  why  correlation  does 
not,  by  itself,  prove  causality.  Is  high  leader  motivation  causing 
high  member  motivation  or  is  the  reverse  true?  I  believe  the  an¬ 
swer  in  this  case  is  that  each  factor  has  some  effect  on  the  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  when  leaders  give  their  best  effort,  they  inspire 
their  subordinates  to  work  hard,  while  when  leaders  show  disinter¬ 
est  in  the  task,  they  cause  a  lack  of  concern  among  the  group 
members.  Thus,  the  familiar  Army  saying,  “the  unit  does  well  on 
the  things  the  leader  is  concerned  with.”  On  the  other  hand,  when 
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one’s  subordinates  are  “giving  it  ail  they  have,”  they  are  a  great 
source  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  the  leader,  while  when  the  leader 
just  can’t  get  his  subordinates  to  make  the  effort  they  are  capable 
of,  his  motivation  suffers.  Therefore,  leader  and  member  motiva¬ 
tion  each  serve  to  affect  the  other.  From  the  leader’s  standpoint,  he 
should  remember  that  when  he  is  willing  to  work  the  long  hours, 
share  the  burdens  of  the  weather,  and  maintain  high  enthusiasm  for 
the  task,  his  motivation  will  rub  off  on  his  subordinates  and  cause 
them  to  work  hard. 

A  fifth  finding,  which  may  surprise  some,  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  unit  readiness.  The  data  showed  that  member  motiv¬ 
ation  had  a  positive  correlation  (r  =  +  .450****,  n  =  49  groups) 
with  leader  enforcement  of  high  performance  standards.  In  the 
past,  there  have,  unfortunately,  been  quite  a  few  leaders  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  “taking  it  easy”  on  their  subordinates  or  “being  one  of 
the  boys”  would  cause  group  members  to  have  high  motivation 
and  give  a  good  effort.  Indeed,  the  beginnings  of  the  present  all¬ 
volunteer  Army,  when  “the  Army  wants  to  join  you”  was  in  vogue 
and  the  discipline  of  subordinates  was  relaxed,  is  a  clear  example 
of  this  belief.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  data  show  that  sub¬ 
ordinates  want  to  be  part  of  a  disciplined  unit  in  which  members 
are  held  accountable  for  their  performance.  Subordinates  are  not 
dumb.  They  know  that  if  some  members  can  get  away  with  doing 
nothing,  unit  performance  will  suffer  and  the  remaining  members 
will  have  to  do  more  than  their  share  of  the  work.  Also, 
undisciplined  units  have  more  interpersonal  problems,  crime,  and 
the  like.  It’s  just  no  fun  being  part  of  a  mob.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  findings  in  Chapter  2  showed  that  leader  enforcement  of  high 
standards  causes  unit  performance  to  be  good.  Subordinates  have 
pride  in  belonging  to  a  good  unit.  People  have  a  sense  of  fairness 
and  equity  when  those  who  do  well  are  rewarded  and  those  who 
break  the  rules  or  make  no  effort  are  punished.  Leaders  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  subordinates  understand  that  discipline  and  hard  work 
are  necessary  for  success  and  these  people  joined  the  organization 
in  order  to  be  successful  and  to  be  proud  of  themselves.  Thus, 
when  the  members  see  the  leader  enforce  high  performance  stand- 
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ards,  they  work  hard  because  they  know  they  will  get  a  fair  return 
for  their  effort. 

The  behavior  questionnaire  I  used  in  this  study  was  designed 
to  determine  what  influence  member  motivation,  among  other 
things,  has  on  group  performance.  My  main  intent  was  not  to  de¬ 
termine  which  factors  cause  motivation  to  increase  or  decrease,  so 
the  questionnaire  did  not  survey  all  of  the  factors  which  could  pos¬ 
sibly  influence  member  motivation.  It  follows,  then,  that  while  this 
book  is  able  to  show  some  of  the  factors  which  affect  member  mo¬ 
tivation,  I  do  not  consider  the  factors  presented  here  to  be  an  all- 
inclusive  list. 

Finally,  I  need  to  discuss  one  more  point  concerning  member 
motivation  because  I  had  a  problem  with  it.  At  the  beginning  of 
my  second  basic  training  cycle,  I  actually  did  institute  in  the  battal¬ 
ion  the  “Best  Company  of  the  Cycle"  award  that  1  mentioned 
earlier.  The  basic  advantage  of  such  an  award,  it  is  hoped,  is  that  it 
causes  one’s  subordinates  to  work  hard.  This  was  clearly  the 
result.  The  obvious  disadvantage  is  that  the  competition  may  get 
so  intense  that  the  companies  stop  helping  each  other.  If  the  situa¬ 
tion  gets  out  of  hand,  it  can  lead  to  cheating  or  similar  activities  in 
order  to  get  “good  statistics.”  During  my  third  cycle,  it  seemed  the 
companies  were  not  sharing  ideas  as  easily  as  they  had  previously. 
Sensing  that  competition  might  be  the  cause  of  it,  I  made  it  a  point 
at  my  weekly  planning  meetings  with  the  company  commanders  to 
discuss  the  good  training  ideas  I  had  observed  that  week  while  vis¬ 
iting  the  individual  company  training  sites.  To  put  it  simply,  if  the 
companies  were  not  going  to  share  their  good  ideas,  1  was  going  to 
spread  the  word  myself.  During  my  fourth  cycle,  it  seemed  the 
companies  were  working  longer  than  their  already  hard  schedule 
required,  the  cadre’s  tempers  were  getting  shorter  with  the  new 
soldiers,  and  the  companies  were  losing  their  rapport  with  each 
other.  At  that  point,  I  changed  the  award  system. 

While  the  old  system  had  only  one  overall  winner,  the  new 
system  gave  awards  for  each  major  training  subject  (rifle  marks¬ 
manship,  physical  readiness,  drill  and  ceremonies,  and  soldier 
skills).  Further,  inter-company  competition  was  done  away  with. 
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Under  the  new  system,  every  company  that  met  prc-designated 
performance  standards  would  win  streamers  they  could  attach  to 
their  company  guidon.  Thus,  all  four  companies  could  win  up  to 
four  awards  apiece,  regardless  of  how  well  the  other  companies 
performed.  Soon,  the  companies  were  working  better  together  than 
they  had  originally  and  the  overall  battalion  performance  improved 
considerably.  The  important  point  here  is  that  giving  awards  in  or¬ 
der  to  motivate  subordinates  to  achieve  high  performance  is  much 
more  effective  when  the  awards  are  based  upon  achieving  certain 
performance  standards  as  opposed  to  out-performing  other  units. 

In  summary  of  this  section,  there  are  three  key  points  to  re¬ 
member.  First,  when  the  group  has  high  member  ability  and  high 
cohesion,  the  higher  the  level  of  motivation  the  members  possess, 
the  better  the  group  will  tend  to  perform.  The  reason  those  with 
high  motivation  perform  better  than  do  those  with  low  motivation 
is  simply  that  the  first  are  willing  to  use  more  of  their  abilities, 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  and  performance  is  just  the 
measure  of  these  expended  abilities.  Second,  if  the  group  has  low 
member  ability  or  low  cohesion,  member  motivation  has  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  performance.  Third,  there  are  several  factors  that  will 
cause  member  motivation  to  increase.  Among  these  are  member 
perceptions  that  their  leader  does  his  job  well,  the  members  them¬ 
selves  are  gainfully  employed  and  contributing  to  their  unit's  suc¬ 
cess,  their  leader  has  an  interest  in  the  members'  opinions  of  how 
things  should  be  done,  their  leader  is  highly  motivated  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  task,  and  their  leader  enforces  high  performance 
standards. 

Leader  Motivation 

With  the  great  amount  of  study  and  writing  that  researchers 
have  devoted  to  the  field  of  motivation,  they  have  done  surpris¬ 
ingly  little  work  on  the  sub-topic  of  leader  motivation.  Page  after 
page  presents  theories  of  the  relationships  between  things  such  as 
needs,  incentives,  and  levels  of  satisfaction.  Additional  pages  de¬ 
scribe  factors  that  cause  subordinates  to  be  more  or  less  motivated. 
Still  other  pages  discuss  concepts  such  as  the  idea  that  subordinates 
are  not  all  motivated  equally  by  the  same  incentives.  When  the 
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group  leader  is  mentioned,  it  is  usually  to  point  out  actions  he  can 
take  to  increase  the  motivation  of  the  people  who  work  for  him. 
Yet,  surely,  the  degree  to  which  the  leader  himself  is  motivated  to 
ensure  his  unit  performs  the  task  as  well  as  possible  must  have  an 
effect  on  the  outcome.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  considerable  success  achieved  by  the  US  Third  Army 
during  World  War  II  was  because  of  the  great  personal  motivation 
and  drive  of  its  commander,  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  to 
have  “the  best  Army  ever  put  in  the  field”?  Does  not  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur’s  quotation  concerning  the  value  of 
rigorous  athletic  training  to  the  character  development  of  West 
Point  cadets 


Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife 
Are  sown  the  seeds  that. 

Upon  other  fields,  on  other  days. 

Will  bear  the  fruits  of  victory 

mean  that  the  resolve  of  leaders  to  “give  it  their  all”  and  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  quit  are  critical  to  their  units’  success  or  failure? 

Perhaps  one  reason  we  find  sc  little  research  concerning  the 
effect  of  leader  motivation  on  group  performance  is  because  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  these  two  factors  is  rather  complex.  First, 
leader  motivation  has  a  direct  influence  on  performance,  but  only 
in  certain  situations,  and  second,  leader  motivation  also  has  an  in¬ 
direct  effect  on  the  outcome  by  influencing  other  factors  which 
themselves  cause  performance  to  increase  or  decrease.  Let  me 
explain. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  leader’s  ability  and  whether  or 
not  he  establishes  high  performance  standards  will  affect  the 
amount  of  direct  influence  that  leader  motivation  has  on  the  out¬ 
come.  Regarding  ability,  one  action  the  motivated  leader  can  take 
to  improve  unit  performance  is  to  use  his  personal  knowledge  of 
work  methods  and  techniques  to  advise  and  guide  his  subordinates 
in  the  performance  of  their  work.  Of  course,  to  be  successful,  the 
leader  must  have  high  ability.  If  the  leader  has  little  talent,  how 
can  it  possibly  matter  whether  or  not  he  is  motivated  to  give  advice 
to  his  group  members?  Certainly,  giving  poor  advice  to  one’s  sub¬ 
ordinates  is  of  no  more  value  in  terms  of  performance  than  is  giv- 
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ing  no  advice  at  ail.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  leader  is  compe¬ 
tent  and  knowledgeable,  if  he  is  motivated  to  help  his  group 
members  by  offering  them  good  ideas  and  suggestions,  particularly 
when  they  are  of  below-average  ability,  performance  should  im¬ 
prove.  This  is  clearly  the  situation  that  existed  with  Golf.  That 
company,  despite  its  best  efforts,  was  not  doing  well.  My  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  cadre,  regarding  better  ways  to  train  the  new  soldiers, 
helped  to  improve  that  unit’s  performance.  But  if  the  competent 
commander,  through  a  lack  of  motivation,  chooses  to  let  his  subor¬ 
dinates  “go  it  alone,”  he  does  nothing  to  make  the  outcome  any 
better.  In  other  words,  had  I  failed  to  try  to  help  Golf,  its  perform¬ 
ance  would  have  remained  poor.  Thus,  when  the  leader  has  little 
ability,  his  motivation  will  have  little  effect  on  performance.  When 
the  leader  is  competent,  his  level  of  motivation  will  have  a  fairly 
strong  influence  on  the  outcome. 

The  leader  can  also  improve  his  group's  performance  by 
establishing  high  performance  standards.  Remember  that  enforce¬ 
ment  of  high  standards  consists  of  both  establishing  an  above- 
average  minimum  level  of  acceptable  performance  for  the  group 
members  and  displaying  above-average  insistence  that  those  subor¬ 
dinates  meet  the  defined  level.  The  leader  who  takes  only  one  of 
these  actions,  or  neither,  is  not  enforcing  high  standards.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  leader  establishes  the  admirable  requirement  that  100 
percent  of  his  unit  members  pass  the  periodic  physical  readiness 
test  and  then  neither  requires  any  remedial  training  nor  imposes 
any  sanctions  against  those  who  fail  the  test,  he  is  obviously  not 
enforcing  high  standards.  Neither  is  the  leader  who  ensures  that  all 
of  his  unit  members  meet  a  particular  requirement  by  establishing 
such  a  low  performance  standard  that  it  takes  his  subordinates  little 
effort  or  skill  to  pass.  It  is  readily  apparent,  then,  that  the  level  to 
which  the  leader  establishes  high  standards  should  be  a  factor  in 
determining  the  amount  of  influence  leader  motivation  has  in  any 
specific  situation.  In  the  basic  training  battalion,  if  the  commander 
establishes  a  low  minimum  level  of  acceptable  performance,  how 
can  it  matter  whether  or  not  he  is  motivated  to  ensure  the  group 
members  meet  that  level?  Performance  will  be  low  and  not  appre¬ 
ciably  different  in  either  case. 
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When  the  leader  establishes  high  minimum  levels  of  accepta¬ 
ble  performance,  however,  the  motivated  leader  will  achieve  ex¬ 
cellent  results  by  insisting  that  the  members  meet  those  standards, 
while  the  unmotivated  leader  will  achieve  poor  results  by  failing  to 
insist  that  his  subordinates  perform  to  the  required  level.  This  is 
the  situation  that  existed  with  Echo  as  the  battalion  practiced  for 
the  Command  Retreat  ceremony  mentioned  earlier.  Clearly,  I  had 
established  a  high  level  of  expected  performance  and,  equally 
clearly,  Echo  was  not  motivated  enough  to  reach  that  required 
level.  My  high  motivation  to  have  that  company  perform  well, 
which  prompted  my  conversation  with  the  cadre  members  regard¬ 
ing  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  caused  that  unit  to  perform 
well  during  the  ceremony.  If  I  had  established  a  high  level  of  ex¬ 
pected  performance  and,  then,  because  of  a  lack  of  motivation  on 
my  part,  failed  to  insist  that  Echo  meet  the  standard,  that  compa¬ 
ny’s  performance  during  the  ceremony  would  have  been  poor. 
Therefore,  when  the  leader  fails  to  establish  high  standards,  his 
motivation  will  have  little  effect  on  performance.  When  the  leader 
does  establish  high  standards,  however,  his  level  of  motivation  to 
insist  that  the  established  standards  be  met  will  have  a  fairly  strong 
influence  on  the  outcome. 

I  am  suggesting  that  leader  motivation  will  have  little  effect 
on  group  performance  when  the  leader  has  low  ability  or  fails  to 
establish  high  performance  standards.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
leader  is  competent  and  establishes  high  standards,  high  leader 
motivation  will  have  a  positive  influence  on  performance  and  low 
leader  motivation  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  outcome. 

Rule  9:  When  the  leader  has  high  ability  and  establishes  high  per¬ 
formance  standards,  the  more  motivation  the  leader  has,  the  better 
group  performance  will  be.  When  the  leader  has  low  ability  or 
fails  to  establish  high  standards,  leader  motivation  will  have  little 
effect  on  group  performance. 

The  findings  in  Category  1  of  Table  9  show  that,  as  predicted, 
high  leader  motivation  has  a  fairly  strong,  positive  influence  on 
group  performance  when  the  leader  has  high  ability  and  establishes 
high  standards.  Also,  as  shown  in  Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  when 
the  leader  has  low  ability  or  fails  to  establish  high  standards. 


Correlation  between  leader  motivation  and  group  performance 
Statistically  significant  at  .05  level  (one-tail) 
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leader  motivation  has  little  effect  on  performance.  The  positive 
correlation  ( +  .404)  in  Category  4,  which  is  somewhat  higher  than 
expected,  does  not  closely  approach  statistical  significance  levels 
and  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  chance  because  it  seems  theoretically 
unsupportable.  For  practical-use  value  comparison,  of  the  12 
groups  in  Category  1 ,  the  6  groups  with  leaders  of  above-average 
motivation  had  an  average  performance  score  in  the  top  33  percent 
of  all  49  groups,  while  the  6  groups  with  leaders  of  below-average 
motivation  had  an  average  performance  score  in  the  bottom  25  per¬ 
cent.  The  average  performance  scores  of  the  groups  in  Categories 
2,  3,  and  4,  which  had  leaders  of  low  ability  or  who  failed  to  es¬ 
tablish  high  standards,  ranged  between  a  low  of  the  33rd  percentile 
to  a  high  of  50th  percentile. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  leader  motivation  also  affects  the  out 
come  indirectly  by  influencing  other  factors  which  themselves 
cause  performance  to  be  better  or  worse.  Specifically,  leader  mo¬ 
tivation  correlated  positively  with  leader  enforcement  of  perform 
ance  standards  (r  =  +  .709****,  n  =  49  groups),  member  motiv¬ 
ation  (r  =  +.565****,  n  =  49  groups),  and  group  cohesiveness 
(r  =  +  .491****  n  =  49  groups).  In  other  words,  as  leader  mo¬ 
tivation  increased  or  decreased,  each  of  these  three  factors  tended 
to  move  in  the  same  direction.  Obviously,  raising  the  level  of  these 
three  factors  does  not  improve  performance  in  every  situation.  But. 
as  seen  in  Rules  3  and  10,  in  groups  with  competent  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  members,  raising  the  level  of  leader  enforcement  of  standards 
and  group  cohesiveness  clearly  improves  performance.  Further,  as 
pointed  out  in  Rule  8,  in  groups  with  competent  and  cohesive 
members,  raising  the  level  of  member  motivation  clearly  improves 
performance.  Thus,  raising  the  level  of  leader  motivation  tends  to 
raise  the  levels  of  leader  enforcement  of  performance  standards, 
member  motivation,  and  group  cohesion  which,  in  turn,  improves 
unit  performance  in  certain  situations.  Of  course.  I  need  to  address 
the  issue  of  causality  for  these  three  correlations. 

First,  regarding  the  correlation  between  leader  motivation  and 
enforcement  of  high  standards,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  level  to 
which  the  leader  is  motivated  will  influence  the  level  to  which  he 
enforces  high  standards,  rather  than  the  reverse  being  true.  Did  I 
not  require  Echo  and  Golf  to  practice  the  Command  Retreat  cere- 
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mony  over  and  over  because  I  was  motivated  to  have  the  battalion 
perform  well?  It  just  makes  no  sense  to  say  the  opposite,  that  it 
was  the  repeated  practice  that  caused  me  to  be  motivated. 

Second,  concerning  the  correlation  between  leader  and  mem¬ 
ber  motivation,  I  pointed  out  earlier  why  each  of  these  factors  has 
an  effect  on  the  other.  In  brief,  when  the  leader  works  hard,  he  is 
an  inspiration  to  his  subordinates,  but  when  the  leader  is  disinter¬ 
ested  in  the  task,  he  will  cause  a  lack  of  effort  among  his  group 
members.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one’s  subordinates  try  their 
best,  they  are  a  source  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  the  leader,  while 
when  the  leader  just  can’t  get  his  subordinates  to  make  the  effort 
they  are  capable  of,  his  motivation  suffers.  Certainly,  then,  while 
member  motivation  has  an  influence  on  the  leader,  there  is  a  clear 
rationale  for  why  the  leader’s  motivation  has  an  effect  on  his  sub¬ 
ordinates’  efforts. 

Third,  regarding  the  correlation  between  leader  motivation 
and  group  cohesiveness,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  level  to  which  the 
leader  is  motivated  will  influence  the  level  to  which  the  group  is 
cohesive.  My  rationale  is  based  on  the  positive  correlation  which 
exists  between  member  motivation  and  group  cohesiveness.  In 
other  words,  high  member  motivation  tends  to  increase  the  coop¬ 
erative  support,  mutual  assistance,  organizational  coordination, 
and  teamwork  among  the  group  members.  It  follows,  then,  that  be¬ 
cause  high  leader  motivation  improves  the  members'  motivation 
and  high  member  motivation  improves  group  cohesiveness,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  leader  works  hard  will  affect  the  cohesiveness  of 
his  group. 

To  summarize,  high  leader  motivation  serves,  indirectly,  to 
improve  unit  performance  by  raising  the  levels  of  leader  enforce¬ 
ment  of  standards,  member  motivation,  and  group  cohesiveness 
which,  in  their  own  right,  positively  influence  the  outcome.  Con¬ 
versely,  using  the  same  rationale,  low  leader  motivation  serves  to 
decrease  performance. 

In  the  preceding  section,  I  identified  several  factors  which 
cause  member  motivation  to  improve.  Similarly,  it  is  important 
here  to  discuss  the  factors  which  cause  leader  motivation  to  in¬ 
crease.  Although  the  study  questionnaire  was  not  designed  to  in- 
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quire  about  which  factors  serve  to  motivate  the  leader,  certain 
things  seem  apparent  from  the  available  information. 

First,  one  often  overlooked  fact  is  that  the  leader,  at  whatever 
organizational  level,  is  also  a  member  of  another  group.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  company  commander,  while  being  the  leader  of  his  own 
unit,  is  also  a  member  of  the  group  of  company  commanders  and 
staff  officers  led  by  the  battalion  commander.  In  his  role  as  a 
member  of  that  group,  the  company  commander  is,  of  course,  mo¬ 
tivated  by  the  same  things  that  serve  to  motivate  the  people  who 
work  for  him.  Thus,  the  amount  of  effort  the  company  commander 
makes  is  affected  by  his  perception  of  whether  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander  does  his  own  job  well,  asks  for  the  opinions  of  the  com¬ 
pany  commanders,  is  motivated  to  do  a  good  job,  enforces  high 
standards  for  the  battalion,  and  assigns  important  and  worthwhile 
tasks  to  that  particular  company  commander. 

Second,  as  explained  earlier,  leader  motivation  is  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  effort  his  subordinates  are  willing  to  make. 
Clearly,  in  the  basic  training  battalion,  it  “did  my  heart  good”  to 
visit  the  training  sites  of  Foxtrot,  Golf,  and  Hotel  because  these 
units  were  always  doing  the  best  they  could.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  I  visited  Echo,  I  often  departed  their  training  site  frustrated 
by  the  thought  that  they  could  do  so  much  better  if  only  they 
would  try  harder. 

Third,  although  the  questionnaire  did  not  measure  leader 
opinions  about  job  satisfaction  or  the  opportunity  for  advancement 
when  one’s  unit  performs  well,  these  two  factors  obviously  matter 
to  some  extent  to  most  leaders.  Experience  indicates  it  is  important 
to  the  unit’s  success  and  well-being  that  the  first  factor,  trying  to 
do  a  good  job  for  its  own  sake,  is  of  more  concern  to  the  leader 
than  is  the  second,  trying  to  do  a  good  job  in  order  to  get  ahead. 

Finally,  while  the  factors  mentioned  in  this  section  clearly 
have  an  effect  on  leader  motivation,  they  are  not  intended  to  be 
considered  as  an  all-inclusive  list  of  leader  motivators. 

In  summary  of  this  section,  there  are  four  key  points  to  re¬ 
member.  First,  when  the  leader  is  competent  and  establishes  high 
performance  standards,  the  higher  the  leader's  motivation,  the 
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better  the  group  will  tend  to  perform.  The  basic  reasons  that  the 
highly  motivated  leader  is  more  effective  than  is  the  poorly  moti¬ 
vated  leader  are  that  the  first  contributes  more  to  the  task,  in  the 
form  of  good  ideas  and  suggestions,  than  does  the  second,  and  the 
first  requires  more  effort,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively, 
from  the  group  members  during  the  performance  phase.  Second,  if 
the  leader  has  low  ability  or  does  not  establish  high  standards, 
leader  motivation  has  little  effect  on  the  outcome.  Third,  high 
leader  motivation  has  an  additional  positive  influence  on  perform¬ 
ance,  indirectly,  because  it  raises  the  levels  of  leader  enforcement 
of  high  standards,  member  motivation,  and  group  cohesion  which, 
by  themselves,  have  a  positive  influence  on  performance.  Fourth, 
there  are  several  factors  which  will  cause  leader  motivation  to  in¬ 
crease.  Among  these  are  high  subordinate  motivation,  high  leader 
job  satisfaction,  and  the  expectation  that  the  leader  will  advance  if 
his  unit  performs  well.  Other  motivating  factors  include  the 
leader’s  perceptions  of  whether  or  not  his  boss  does  his  job  well, 
asks  for  his  subordinates'  opinions  regarding  how  things  should  be 
done,  is  motivated  to  accomplish  the  task,  enforces  high  perform¬ 
ance  standards,  and  assigns  worthwhile  and  important  tasks  to  his 
subordinate  leaders. 


_ 5 

Group  Bonding: 
Unit  Cohesion 


During  the  past  decade,  the  military  services  have  devoted  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  attention  and  study  to  group  or  unit  cohesion. 
One  reason  for  this  interest  is  that  as  the  military  strives  to  con¬ 
stantly  improve  its  readllk-XX  posture  in  a  period  when  fiscal  re¬ 
sources  are  relatively  limited  and  the  United  States’  strongest 
military  adversary  holds  quantitative  advantages  in  manpower 
strength  and  equipment,  there  is  a  search  to  find  and  use  any  factor 
which  will  serve  as  a  “combat  force  multiplier."  Certainly,  military 
history  supports  the  belief  that  unit  cohesion  is  such  a  multiplier. 
Another  reason  for  the  increased  interest  in  cohesion  is  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  senior  military  leaders  and  analysts  believe  that  during  the 
latter  stages  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  initial  few  years  of  the 
All- Volunteer  Force,  low  unit  cohesion  was  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tor  to  a  perceived  decrease  in  unm  motivation,  discipline,  and 
performance. 

Some  analysts  suggest  that  unitt  cohesion  declined  because  the 
military  has  shifted  away  from  the1  personnel-oriented  leadership 
approach  toward  the  more  imperstonal  management  approach 
which  focuses  on  the  allocation  of  time  and  resources,  and  recruit¬ 
ing  servicemembers  based  on  pay  incentives  creates  a  commitment 
more  to  oneself  than  to  the  organization  f  'Or  those  interested  in 
more  detail,  Johns  et  al.  (1984)  present  a  detailed  explanation  of 
these  processes. 
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Cohesion 

While  most  people  agree  that  high  group  cohesiveness  has  a 
positive  influence  on  unit  performance,  there  is  considerably  less 
agreement  as  to  exactly  what  group  cohesion  is.  Definitions  range 
from  the  concept  that  cohesion  is  “the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
acting  on  all  the  members  to  remain  in  the  group”  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  that  “a  group  is  cohesive  if  the  members  feel  attracted  to  the 
group  or  if  the  members  are  adjusted  to  the  group”  to  the  idea  that 
“cohesion  refers  to  a  condition  that  causes  members  of  a  group  to 
conform  to  certain  standards  of  behavior  and  to  subordinate  self- 
interest  to  that  of  the  group.”  I  believe  these  definitions  are  inade¬ 
quate  because  they  fail  to  pinpoint  the  member  interactions  within 
the  unit  that  serve  to  increase  the  unit’s  performance.  As  stated  in 
Chapter  4,  I  define  unit  cohesion  as  the  extent  to  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  display  cooperative  support,  mutual  assistance,  organizational 
coordination,  and  teamwork  in  accomplishing  the  common  task. 
Units  with  high  cohesion  have  these  qualities,  while  units  with  low 
cohesion  do  not. 

My  rationale  for  why  cohesive  units  perform  better  than  do 
uncohesive  groups,  other  things  being  equal,  is  that  the  first,  with 
their  good  working  relationships  among  the  members,  more  effi¬ 
ciently  use  group  assets  such  as  ability,  time,  and  equipment.  In 
the  basic  training  battalion,  it  makes  good  sense  that  if  the  four 
companies  work  well  together  by  pooling  their  ideas  and  knowl¬ 
edge;  dividing  the  task  so  that  each  company  works  on  the  area  in 
which  it  has  the  most  expertise;  loaning  each  other  equipment  in 
short  supply;  and  establishing  good  coordination  regarding  mile¬ 
stones,  priorities,  and  the  like,  the  battalion  will  perform  much 
better  than  if  the  companies  refused  to  cooperate  with  each  other. 
As  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  this  is  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened  once  I  changed  the  battalion  award  system  from  a  one- 
winne?,  inter-company  competition  concept  to  a  system  in  which 
all  companies  scoring  higher  than  a  certain  performance  standard 
won  awards.  The  very  noticeable  increase  in  cohesion  among  the 
units  was  accompanied  by  significantly  better  average  performance 
scores  in  each  of  the  four  major  training  areas. 
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Another  example  that  high  group  cohesiveness  has  a  posi¬ 
tive  influence  on  group  performance  involves  the  level  of  coopera¬ 
tion  amortg  the  new  soldiers  in  basic  training.  The  platoons  that 
had  high  trainee  cohesiveness  almost  always  performed  better  on 
rifle  marksmanship,  physical  readiness,  drill  and  ceremonies,  and 
soldier  skill  tests  than  did  platoons  with  low  cohesiveness  because 
in  the  first  groups,  the  more  talented  soldiers  voluntarily  spent 
much  of  their  free  time  teaching  and  coaching  the  less  talented  sol¬ 
diers.  In  the  uncohesive  platoons,  there  was  very  little  peer  assist¬ 
ance  and  coaching. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  member  ability  and  member  motiva¬ 
tion  should  affect  the  amount  of  influence  that  group  cohesion  has 
on  the  outcome.  Regarding  member  ability,  it  would  seem  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  group  members  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  or¬ 
der  for  cohesion  to  improve  performance.  In  other  words,  if  the 
members  have  little  talent,  performance  will  be  relatively  poor  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  cohesive  and  work  well  to¬ 
gether.  In  the  basic  training  platoons  just  mentioned,  it  surely 
would  not  do  performance  much  good  if,  in  the  cohesive  platoons, 
the  less  talented  soldiers  were  coached  and  assisted  by  fellow  sol¬ 
diers  of  equally  poor  skills.  That  is  just  a  case  of  "the  blind  leading 
the  blind.”  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  members  are  talented,  the 
group’s  cohesiveness  should  affect  performance.  Members  who  re¬ 
ceive  useful  ideas,  assistance,  and  support  from  competent  co¬ 
workers  should  achieve  good  results,  while  members  who  work  in 
an  uncohesive  group,  where  the  attitude  is  "everyone  for  himself,” 
will  not  receive  any  help  and,  thus,  their  performance  will  not 
profit  from  their  co-workers’  high  competence.  Therefore,  when 
the  group  members  have  low  ability,  cohesiveness  will  have  little 
effect  on  performance.  But  when  one’s  subordinates  are  talented, 
cohesiveness  will  have  a  fairly  strong  influence  on  the  outcome. 

Regarding  member  motivation,  should  not  the  extent  to  which 
the  members  are  willing  to  work  hard  affect  the  influence  cohesion 
has  on  the  outcome?  Surely,  even  if  the  members  are  competent  to 
perform  their  work,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  make  a  good  effort,  it 
matters  little  whether  they  are  cohesive  or  not.  In  the  basic  training 
battalion,  this  was  my  initial  situation  with  Echo.  Despite  the  fact 
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that  the  company  was  cohesive,  that  unit’s  failure  to  put  forth  the 
necessary  effort  caused  it  to  perform  poorly.  Had  Echo  been 
uncohesive  in  this  situation,  the  outcome  would  not  have  been  per¬ 
ceptibly  different.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one’s  subordinates  are 
motivated  to  accomplish  the  task,  cohesive  groups  will  perform 
better  than  uncohesive  groups  simply  because  the  first  will  use 
group  assets  more  efficiently.  Remember  the  example  of  how  the 
battalion  performed  so  much  better  after  the  award  system  was 
changed  from  companies  competing  against  each  other  to 
companies  competing  against  a  performance  standard?  Before  the 
change,  the  four  companies  were  not  cohesive,  while  after  the 
change,  they  worked  well  together.  Although  the  companies  gave 
their  best  efforts  under  both  award  systems,  their  performance  was 
much  more  effective  when  they  worked  cohesively. 

I  am  suggesting  that  group  cohesion  will  have  little  effect  on 
performance  when  the  members  have  little  talent  or  are  poorly  mo¬ 
tivated  to  accomplish  the  task.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  competent  and  enthusiastic,  high  group  cohesion  will  have 
a  positive  influence  on  performance  and  low  group  cohesion  will 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  outcome. 

Rule  10:  When  the  members  have  high  ability  and  high  motivation 
to  accomplish  the  task,  the  more  cohesion  the  group  has,  the  bet¬ 
ter  group  performance  will  be.  When  the  members  have  low  ability 
or  low  motivation,  group  cohesion  will  have  little  effect  on  group 
performance. 

The  findings  in  Category  1  of  Table  10  show  that,  as  pre¬ 
dicted,  high  group  cohesion  has  a  fairly  strong,  positive  influence 
on  group  performance  when  the  members  have  high  ability  and 
high  motivation.  Also,  as  shown  in  Categories  2,  3,  and  4,  for 
groups  with  members  of  little  talent  or  poor  motivation,  group  co¬ 
hesion  has  little  effect  on  performance.  For  practical-use  value 
comparison,  of  the  12  groups  in  Category  1,  the  7  groups  with 
above-average  cohesion  had  an  average  performance  score  in  the 
top  25  percent  of  all  49  groups,  while  the  5  groups  with  below- 
average  cohesion  had  an  average  performance  score  in  the  bottom 
16  percent.  The  average  performance  scores  of  the  groups  in  Cate- 
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gories  2,  3,  and  4,  which  had  members  of  low  ability  or  poor  mo¬ 
tivation,  ranged  between  a  low  of  the  35th  percentile  to  a  high  of 
the  58th  percentile. 

It  is  important  to  identify  and  discuss  those  factors  which 
cause  group  cohesion  to  increase  or  decrease.  As  was  the  case  with 
member  and  leader  motivation,  I  computed  correlations  between 
group  cohesion  and  every  other  factor  and  behavior  that  I  meas¬ 
ured  during  this  study.  The  most  obvious  finding  was  that  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  had  a  fairly  strong  influence  on  group  cohesion  were  the 
same  factors,  with  one  exception,  that  had  a  fairly  strong  influence 
on  member  motivation. 

First,  group  cohesion  correlated  positively  (r  =  +  54  j****, 
n  =  49  groups)  with  leader  enforcement  of  standards.  Regarding 
causality,  it  seems  much  more  reasonable  that  enforcement  of 
standards  will  influence  group  cohesion  rather  than  the  opposite.  It 
just  doesn’t  make  much  sense  to  say  that  the  more  the  group  is  co¬ 
hesive,  the  more  the  leader  tends  to  enforce  high  standards.  There 
is,  however,  a  clear  rationale  for  why  the  enforcement  of  high 
standards  increases  group  cohesion.  The  reasons  are  that  when  the 
leader  establishes  a  high  level  of  expected  performance  and  insists 
that  the  members  meet  this  level,  he  causes  the  members  to  "puH 
together”  in  order  to  reach  the  objective  and  causes  the  unit  to  per¬ 
form  well.  The  bonds  formed  between  people  when  they  have  to 
depend  upon  each  other  in  order  to  achieve  a  common  goal  consid¬ 
erably  increase  unit  cohesion.  So  does  the  shared  feeling  of  being 
part  of  a  unit  that  does  well.  Thus,  when  the  leader  enforces  high 
performance  standards,  the  group  tends  to  be  much  more  cohesive 
than  if  the  leader  does  not  enforce  these  standards. 

Second,  group  cohesion  had  a  fairly  strong,  positive  correla¬ 
tion  (r  =  +  .51 1****,  n  •=  49  groups)  with  the  members'  percep¬ 
tion  of  how  well  their  leader  was  doing  his  job.  When  the 
members  felt  their  boss  was  doing  his  job  well,  group  cohesion 
was  high.  In  groups  where  the  members  felt  their  leader  was  doing 
a  poor  job,  cohesion  was  low.  As  one  might  guess,  when  men.bers 
feel  their  boss  is  competent,  the  leader  and  his  subordinates  will 
have  a  good  working  relationship  because  the  members  believe 
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that  the  leader’s  talents  will  ensure  good  unit  performance.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  people  want  to  be  part  of  a  winning  unit.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  members  feel  their  boss  is  incompetent,  unit 
cohesion  will  be  lower  because  the  members  lack  confidence  in 
their  leader’s  ability  to  do  his  job  right  and  to  produce  good  per¬ 
formance.  This  feeling  will  erode  the  working  relationship  between 
them  and  their  boss. 

Third,  group  cohesion  correlated  positively  (r  =  +  .491****, 
n=  49  groups)  with  leader  motivation.  As  discussed  in  the  last 
chapter,  the  reasons  leader  motivation  influences  cohesion  are  that 
high  leader  motivation  causes  an  increase  in  member  motivation 
because  the  leader  who  works  hard  inspires  his  subordinates  to  do 
likewise;  and  this  high  member  motivation  generally  increases 
group  cohesiveness  because  these  members,  who  want  to  do  a 
good  job,  realize  that  if  they  cooperate  and  assist  each  other,  per¬ 
formance  will  be  better  than  if  they  do  not  cooperate.  Thus,  when 
the  leader  works  hard,  group  cohesion  will  be  better  than  if  the 
leader  does  not  make  a  good  effort. 

Fourth,  group  cohesion  had  a  positive  correlation  (r  = 
+  .482****,  n  =  49  groups)  with  how  much  the  leader  asked  the 
group  members  for  their  opinions  about  how  things  should  be 
done.  When  the  leader  actively  sought  his  subordinates’  ideas, 
group  cohesion  was  high.  When  the  members  felt  they  had  no  say 
in  things,  group  cohesion  was  low.  Certainly,  when  the  leader 
does  not  allow  the  members  the  opportunity  to  make  suggestions, 
the  working  relationship  between  them  is  considerably  more 
strained  than  when  the  members  are  able  to  contribute.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  case,  the  joint  participation  of  the  leader  with  his  subordinates 
creates  a  bond  of  teamwork  and  rapport  that  improves  unit  cohe¬ 
sion.  Thus,  when  the  members  are  able  to  contribute  their  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  task,  group  cohesion  is  better  than  when  the  members 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  contribute. 

Finally,  because  the  study  questionnaire  was  not  designed  to 
determine  which  factors  serve  to  increase  group  cohesion,  the  four 
factors  identified  here  are  not  meant  to  be  considered  as  the  only 
factors  which  could  influence  cohesion. 
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In  summary  of  this  sr.ction,  there  are  three  key  points  to  re¬ 
member.  First,  when  the  group  members  are  competent  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  the  higher  the  level  of  group  cohesion,  the  better  the  group 
will  tend  to  perform.  The  reason  that  groups  with  high  cohesion 
are  more  effective  than  those  with  low  cohesion  is  that  the  first, 
with  their  good  working  relationships  among  the  members,  more 
efficiently  use  group  assets  such  as  ability,  motivation,  and  time. 
Second,  when  the  group  has  members  of  poor  talent  or  low  motiv¬ 
ation,  group  cohesion  has  little  influence  on  performance.  Third, 
there  are  several  factors  that  will  cause  group  cohesion  to  in¬ 
crease.  Among  these  are  member  perceptions  that  the  leader  en¬ 
forces  high  performance  standards,  does  his  job  well,  is  motivated 
to  accomplish  the  task,  and  asks  his  subordinates  for  their  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  the  work. 

Endnote:  The  Ability  Factor 

As  an  endnote  to  Rules  1-10,  I  need  to  address  one  final 
point.  In  each  of  the  10  rules  or  relationships  presented  in  this 
book,  the  effect  that  the  principal  factor  had  on  group  performance 
was  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  two  other  factors. 
For  example,  the  effect  of  member  motivation  on  performance  was 
influenced  by  the  levels  of  member  ability  and  group  cohesion. 
The  point  of  this  endnote  is  that  we  must  also  consider,  under  lim¬ 
ited  circumstances,  a  third  influencing  factor:  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  minimum  level  of  member  ability  to  perform  the  task. 
Certainly,  it  seems  reasonable  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  level 
of  member  ability,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  all  10  rules.  After 
all,  in  every  case,  the  members  are  the  ones  who  must  actually 
perform  the  work.  The  consideration  of  member  ability  as  a  third 
influencing  factor  is  limited  to  those  relationships  in  which  mem¬ 
ber  ability  is  not  the  principal  factor  affecting  performance  or  one 
of  the  two  included  influencing  factors.  Thus,  in  the  relationship 
between  member  motivation  and  performance,  member  ability,  as 
a  third  influencing  factor,  is  of  no  concern  because  it  is  already  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  analysis  as  one  of  the  two  influencing  factors.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  relationship  between  leader  motivation  and 
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performance,  where  the  two  influencing  factors  are  leader  ability 
and  the  establishment  of  performance  standards,  the  presence  of  a 
certain  amount  of  member  ability  is  of  concern  because  it  has  not 
otherwise  been  included  in  the  analysis. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point  in  the  context  of  the  basic  training 
battalion  example.  Consider  first  the  influence  of  member  motiva¬ 
tion  on  performance.  When  the  members  have  high  ability  and  the 
group  is  cohesive,  the  higher  the  members’  motivation,  the  better 
the  group  will  tend  to  perform.  When  the  group  has  low  ability  or 
low  cohesion,  member  motivation  has  little  effect  on  performance. 
Thus,  in  determining  what  effect  the  motivation  of  Echo,  Foxtrot, 
Golf,  and  Hotel  have  on  performance,  the  members’  ability  to  per¬ 
form  the  task  is  taken  into  account.  If  that  ability  is  low,  as  was 
the  case  with  Golf,  the  members  of  that  company  simply  do  not 
have  sufficient  talent  and  skills  to  cause  their  high  motivation  to 
improve  performance.  When  member  ability  is  high,  as  was  the 
case  with  Echo,  Foxtrot,  and  Hotel,  member  motivation  has  a 
fairly  strong  influence  on  the  outcome.  The  important  point  here  is 
that  the  level  of  member  ability  was  considered  in  the  analysis. 

When  considering  the  effect  of  leader  motivation  on  perform¬ 
ance,  however,  the  situation  is  different.  In  this  relationship,  the 
two  influencing  factors  are  the  leader’s  ability  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  performance  standards.  When  the  leader  is  competent  and 
establishes  high  standards,  his  motivation  has  a  fairly  strong  effect 
on  performance.  When  the  leader  is  incompetent  or  fails  to  estab¬ 
lish  high  standards,  his  motivation  has  little  effect  on  the  outcome. 
Thus,  in  this  relationship,  the  level  of  member  ability  is  not  taken 
into  account,  and  we  must  determine  whether  or  not  the  members 
possess  at  least  a  minimum  level  of  skills  to  perform  the  task.  If 
the  members  do  possess  the  necessary  ability,  the  rule  or  relation¬ 
ship,  in  this  case  the  influence  of  leader  motivation  on  perform¬ 
ance,  holds  true.  If  the  members  do  not  possess  the  minimum  level 
of  skills  necessary,  which  happens  occasionally,  the  rule  does  not 
hold  true.  An  example  of  the  first  case  is  Golf  Company.  Although 
Golf’s  cadre  had  below-average  talent,  these  officers  and  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  clearly  possessed  enough  skills  to  effectively 
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use  the  good  ideas  and  knowledge  I  offered  them  about  better 
methods  of  training  the  new  soldiers.  Thus,  Rule  9  held  true  and 
my  high  motivation  had  a  positive  effect  on  Golf’s  performance.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  members  do  not  have  the  necessary 
minimum  level  of  talent.  For  example,  my  first  dining  facility 
mess  steward  did  not  have  the  ability  to  effectively  use  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling  he  received.  Even  though  I,  as  his  leader,  had 
above-average  ability  and  had  established  high  standards,  my  high 
motivation  to  have  him  perform  well  was  not  effective  and,  hence. 
Rule  9  did  not  hold  true. 

I  must  point  out  here,  very  emphatically,  that  the  occasions 
when  a  rule  does  not  hold  true  are  both  very  infrequent  and  easily 
resolved.  Normally,  people  are  hired  by  an  organization  because 
they  either  possess  certain  skills  or  demonstrate  the  potential  to  ac¬ 
quire  them.  Further,  people  normally  rise  in  an  organization  only 
to  the  level  at  which  they  can  perform  capably.  Thus,  it  is  clearly 
the  exception  to  the  norm  for  the  leader  to  have  a  subordinate  who 
has  so  little  ability  or  potential  that,  even  if  that  subordinate  gives 
his  best  effort,  he  cannot  be  led  or  trained  to  do  his  job  effectively. 
When  those  occasions  do  irise,  as  was  the  case  with  the  mess 
steward,  the  problem  is  easily  resolved  by  using  that  subordinate 
in  another  capacity  for  which  he  is  better  suited  or  by  terminating 
his  employment. 


_ 6 

Using  the 
Rules  for 
Leadership 


The  major  benefit  of  these  10  rules  for  leadership  is  that  they  iden¬ 
tify  the  conditions  under  which  leadership  style;  enforcement  of 
performance  standards;  member  and  leader  intelligence,  ability, 
and  motivation;  and  group  cohesion  make  positive  contributions  to 
group  performance.  Knowing  these  conditions  allows  the  leader  to 
determine  which  style  will  be  most  effective  for  him  to  use  in  his 
particular  group  situation.  Also,  this  knowledge  clearly  points  out 
which  leader  and  group  member  qualities  must  be  improved  or 
maintained  at  a  high  level  to  achieve  good  group  performance.  The 
secondary  benefit  of  this  book  is  that  it  identifies  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  that  serve  to  increase  member  and  leader  motivation  and  group 
cohesion. 

Figure  2  displays  the  rules  graphically,  showing  all  10  rela¬ 
tionships  at  one  time.  The  reader  can  thus  determine  which  group 
qualities  must  be  present  in  order  for  each  of  the  10  principal  fac¬ 
tors  to  have  a  positive  influence  on  the  outcome.  For  instance. 
Rule  1  shows  that  nondirective  leadership  combined  with  high 
member  ability  and  high  member  motivation  produces  good  unit 
performance. 
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*5 _ Using  the  Rules 
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Figure  2.  Rules  for  Leadership 
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Directive  leadership,  which  relies  for  the  most  part  on  the 
leader’s  expertise,  is  effective  when  the  leader  is  talented.  In  this 
situation,  the  leader’s  good  ideas  and  knowledgeable  techniques 
will  have  a  positive  influence  on  the  outcome.  However,  when  the 
leader  is  inexperienced  or  doesn’t  know  very  much  about  his  job, 
directive  leadership  is  an  inappropriate  style  for  him  to  use.  It  just 
isn’t  very  smart  for  the  leader  to  tell  people  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it  if  his  ideas  aren’t  very  good. 

Even  if  both  the  members  and  the  leader  are  very  capable,  it 
seems  obvious  that  unless  the  members  are  motivated  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  task,  neither  leadership  style  will  be  effective.  If  the 
members  are  not  willing  to  use  their  own  talents  or  to  follow  their 
leader’s  guidance,  performance  is  going  to  be  poor.  It  is  no  more 
useful  to  be  nondirective  with  talented  members  who  will  not  make 
a  decent  effort  than  it  is  to  use  this  style  with  untalented  members. 
Neither  is  it  any  more  useful  for  the  leader  to  be  directive  and  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  guidance  to  subordinates  who  will  not  follow  his  in¬ 
structions  than  it  is  to  provide  poor  advice. 

When  the  members  do  have  high  motivation,  the  findings 
very  clearly  indicate  which  style  the  leader  ought  to  use  in  any  of 
the  possible  member  and  leader  ability  situations  that  he  could 
encounter. 

First,  with  high  leader  ability  and  low  member  ability,  the  di¬ 
rective  style  is  the  correct  choice.  The  leader’s  good  talents  will 
have  a  positive  influence  on  performance,  while  the  members’  lack 
of  ability  will  have  little  effect. 

Second,  when  the  situation  is  reversed  so  that  the  members 
are  talented  and  the  leader  is  either  inexperienced  or  just  not  very 
bright,  nondirective  leadership  is  the  right  choice.  This  style  as¬ 
sures  that  the  members’  considerable  skills,  rather  than  the  leader’s 
low  abilities,  are  the  dominant  influence  on  performance. 

Third,  in  cases  where  neither  the  leader  nor  the  members  have 
very  much  ability,  the  unit  is  just  not  going  to  be  able  to  perform 
well  until  something  is  done  to  improve  ability.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  leader  is  directive  and  relies  on  his  own  poor  skills  or 
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if  he  is  nondirective  and  relies  on  the  poor  skills  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  performance  is  going  to  be  low. 

Fourth,  in  groups  composed  of  a  leader  and  members  who 
both  have  high  ability,  either  the  nondirective  or  the  directive  style 
will  be  effective.  The  first  will  take  advantage  of  high  member 
skills,  while  the  second  will  use  the  leader’s  good  talents. 

Enforcement  of  Performance  Standards  (Rule  3).  The  find¬ 
ings  indicate  that  when  the  leader  enforces  high  performance 
standards,  which  consists  of  both  establishing  a  high  minimum 
level  of  acceptable  performance  for  one’s  subordinates  and 
strongly  insisting  that  those  subordinates  meet  the  established  per¬ 
formance  level,  the  group’s  productivity  will  be  good,  provided 
the  members  have  both  the  ability  and  the  motivation  necessary  to 
perform  the  task.  With  competent  and  enthusiastic  subordinates, 
enforcement  of  high  standards  improves  the  outcome  because  it 
uses  more  of  the  members’  skills  and  motivation.  In  this  case,  the 
leader  causes  the  members  to  use  all  of  their  considerable  ability 
and  enthusiasm  in  order  to  reach  the  high  standards  he  has  set. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  leader  sets  relatively  low  stand¬ 
ards  or  does  not  insist  that  the  members  meet  the  high  standards  he 
has  established,  performance  will  be  poor  because  the  members 
need  only  use  a  portion  of  their  capabilities  and  enthusiasm  to 
reach  a  performance  level  the  leader  will  accept.  When  the  leader 
accepts  whatever  performance  he  gets  from  his  subordinates,  he 
usually  won’t  get  very  much.  In  situations  in  which  the  members 
have  low  ability  or  poor  motivation,  the  level  to  which  the  leader 
enforces  standards  has  little  effect  on  the  outcome.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  leader’s  attempts  to  enforce  high  standards  can  be  ef¬ 
fective  if  his  subordinates  just  do  not  have  the  skills  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  instructions,  despite  their  best  efforts.  Further,  it 
seems  rather  obvious  that  if  the  members  are  not  willing  to  put 
forth  a  good  effort,  the  outcome  will  be  poor  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  leader  tries  to  enforce  high  performance  standards. 

Member  and  Leader  Intelligence  and  Ability  (Rules  4-7). 

The  findings  indicate  that  the  influence  member  and  leader  intelli- 
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gence  and  ability  have  on  group  performance  depends  upon  leader¬ 
ship  style  and  member  motivation.  I  distinguished  between 
intelligence  and  ability  by  considering  the  first  to  be  the  talent  used 
primarily  during  the  planning  and  decisionmaking  phase  of  the 
task  and  the  second  to  be  the  specific  skills  and  task-relevant 
knowledge  required  of  people  to  actually  accomplish  the  work. 

Leadership  style  is  important  in  these  relationships  because  it 
determines  whether  the  members’  or  the  leader’s  talents  are  the 
dominant  influence  on  performance.  Under  nondirective  leader¬ 
ship,  the  members'  skills  play  the  major  role;  under  directive  lead¬ 
ership,  the  leader’s  skills  have  the  most  influence.  Therefore, 
member  intelligence  and  ability  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  out¬ 
come  when  the  leader  uses  the  nondirective  style.  Of  course,  this 
style  does  not  guarantee  high  performance.  When  the  members  are 
talented,  performance  will  be  good;  when  the  members  are  rela¬ 
tively  unskilled,  performance  will  be  poor.  On  the  other  hand, 
leader  intelligence  and  ability  have  a  strong  effect  on  unit  perform¬ 
ance  when  the  leader  uses  the  directive  style.  When  the  leader  is 
talented,  performance  is  good,  but  when  his  ability  is  low.  per¬ 
formance  is  poor. 

The  results  also  indicate  that  in  situations  in  which  the  group 
members  do  not  have  sufficient  motivation  to  accomplish  the  task, 
neither  member  nor  leader  intelligence  or  ability  have  any  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  the  outcome.  Because  the  members  are  the  people 
who  must  actually  perform  the  work  and  the  leader  cannot  super¬ 
vise  in  more  than  one  pla».e  at  a  time,  unless  the  members  are  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  good  effort,  it  matters  little  whether  they  are  talented 
or  not.  Perfornv.nce  will  be  poor  in  either  case.  Similarly,  if  the 
members  are  unwilling  to  try  wholeheartedly  to  carry  out  their 
leader’s  guidance,  his  talent  is  of  little  consequence. 

Member  and  Leader  Motivation  (Rules  8  and  9).  The  find 
ings  indicate  that  member  motivation  has  a  strong  influence  on 
performance  when  the  members  have  high  ability  and  the  group  is 
cohesive.  Certainly,  when  one’s  subordinates  are  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  task,  the  amount  of  effort  they  are  willing  to  expend 
will  greatly  affect  the  outcome.  When  they  try  hard,  performance 
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will  be  good,  but  when  they  just  “go  through  the  motions"  enough 
to  stay  out  of  trouble,  the  results  will  be  poor.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  members  have  little  talent,  how  can  it  matter  very  much 
whether  or  not  they  give  the  work  their  best  effort?  Even  when 
they  try  hard,  performance  will  be  poor  because  they  don’t  know 
what  they  are  doing. 

Group  cohesion,  which  1  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  the 
unit  members  display  cooperative  support,  mutual  assistance,  or¬ 
ganizational  coordination,  and  teamwork  in  accomplishing  the 
common  task,  must  also  affect  the  relationship  between  member 
motivation  and  group  performance.  In  a  cohesive  group,  the  mem¬ 
bers  use  their  group  assets,  including  motivation,  very  efficiently. 
Thus,  when  these  subordinates  work  hard,  their  efforts,  which  are 
effectively  channeled  toward  improving  the  outcome,  i  lcrease  per¬ 
formance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  members  are  poorly  moti¬ 
vated,  performance  will  be  low  despite  the  fact  that  the  group  gets 
along  well.  When  the  group  is  uncohesive,  even  if  the  members 
work  hard,  much  of  their  effort  is  wasted  in  duplication  of  work, 
in  gathering  information  that  other  members  already  have,  and  the 
like.  Therefore,  their  motivation  is  spent  unprofitably  and  adds  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  end  result. 

The  results  also  indicate  several  factors  that  cause  member 
motivation  to  increase.  Among  these  are  member  perceptions  that 
( 1 )  their  leader  does  his  job  well,  (2)  the  members  are  given  mean¬ 
ingful  tasks  to  accomplish,  (3)  their  leader  has  an  interest  in  the 
members’  opinions  of  how  things  should  be  done,  (4)  their  leader 
is  highly  motivated,  and  (5)  their  leader  enforces  high  performance 
standards.  Because  of  questionnaire  limitations,  these  factors  are 
not  meant  to  be  interpreted  as  representing  an  all-inclusive  list  of 
subordinate  motivators. 

In  the  case  of  Rule  9,  the  findings  indicate  that  the  influence 
leader  motivation  has  on  performance  depends  upon  the  leader’s 
ability  and  the  level  to  which  he  establishes  performance  stand¬ 
ards.  Surely,  when  the  leader  is  talented,  the  level  of  his  motiva¬ 
tion  to  contribute  go  i  ideas  and  knowledgeable  techniques  to  his 
subordinates  must  affect  the  outcome.  The  competent  leader  who 
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helps  his  subordinates  by  offering  them  suggestions,  particularly 
when  these  group  members  are  of  below-average  ability,  will 
cause  performance  to  improve.  However,  the  talented  leader  who 
fails,  through  a  lack  of  motivation,  to  contribute  his  advice  to  his 
subordinates  does  nothing  to  make  the  outcome  any  better.  When 
the  leader  has  low  ability,  it  matters  very  little  whether  or  not  he  is 
motivated  to  offer  suggestions  to  the  group  members.  How  can  of¬ 
fering  poor  advice  be  of  any  more  value  to  the  task  than  offering 
no  advice  at  all? 

The  establishment  of  high  standards  also  must  affect  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  leader  motivation  and  performance.  When  the 
leader  sets  high  minimum  levels  of  acceptable  performance,  the 
motivated  leader  will  achieve  excellent  results  because  he  insists 
that  his  subordinates  meet  those  standards.  The  leader  may  have  to 
require  the  members  to  repeat  the  task  several  times,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  they  will  come  to  understand  that  he  will  not  accept  shoddy 
performance  and  they  will  perform  the  task  correctly.  Conversely, 
when  the  leader  is  not  motivated  to  insist  that  his  subordinates  per¬ 
form  the  task  to  the  high  standards  he  has  established,  performance 
will  most  certainly  be  lower.  In  the  situation  where  the  leader  es¬ 
tablishes  a  low  standard  of  performance,  how  can  it  matter  whether 
or  not  he  is  motivated  to  ensure  the  group  members  meet  that 
standard?  Performance  will  be  low  and  not  appreciably  different  in 
either  case. 

The  results  also  indicate  that  leader  motivation  has  an  indirect 
effect  on  the  outcome  by  influencing  other  factors  which  them¬ 
selves  cause  performance  to  be  better  or  worse.  Specifically,  high 
leader  motivation  improves  unit  peiformance  by  raising  the  levels 
of  leader  enforcement  of  standards,  member  motivation,  and  group 
cohesion  which,  in  their  own  right,  positively  influence  the 
outcome. 

The  study  identifies  several  factors  that  cause  leader  motiva¬ 
tion  to  increase.  Among  these  are  high  subordinate  motivation  and 
high  leader  job  satisfaction.  Other  motivating  factors  include  the 
leader's  perceptions  of  whether  his  boss  does  his  job  well,  asks  for 
subordinates’  opinions  regarding  how  things  should  be  done,  is 
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highly  motivated,  enforces  high  performance  standards,  and  as¬ 
signs  worthwhile  and  important  tasks  to  subordinates. 

Group  Cohesion  (Rule  10).  The  findings  indicate  that  when 
the  group  has  high  cohesion,  performance  will  be  good,  provided 
the  members  have  both  the  ability  and  the  motivation  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  task.  With  competent  and  enthusiastic  subordi¬ 
nates,  high  unit  cohesion  improves  the  outcome  because  the  mem¬ 
bers’  good  working  relationship  uses  group  assets  such  as  ability, 
motivation,  and  time  more  efficiently  and  effectively.  When  the 
members  pool  their  ideas  and  knowledge,  divide  up  the  common 
task  among  themselves,  and  the  like,  performance  is  going  to  be 
much  better  than  when  the  group  is  uncohesive  and  does  not  do 
these  things.  In  the  second  case,  much  of  the  members’  talents  and 
efforts  is  wasted  in  performing  activities  that  do  little  to  improve 
the  outcome,  such  as  duplicating  effort  and  using  less-efficient 
work  techniques  when  other  group  members  know  better  methods. 

Regarding  member  ability,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  for  one's 
subordinates  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  order  for  cohesion 
to  improve  performance.  In  other  words,  if  the  members  have  little 
talent,  the  outcome  will  be  relatively  poor  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  are  cohesive  and  work  well  together.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
a  cooperative  effort  among  people  who  have  little  ability  can  result 
in  good  performance.  Further,  unless  one’s  subordinates  are  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  good  effort  to  accomplish  the  task,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  group  is  cohesive  or  not.  Regardless  of  the  good 
working  relationship  the  group  members  may  have  among  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  do  only  the  minimum  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
stay  out  of  trouble,  the  outcome  will  be  poor. 

The  results  also  indicate  several  factors  that  cause  group  cohe¬ 
sion  to  improve.  Among  these  are  member  perceptions  that  the 
leader  enforces  high  performance  standards,  does  his  job  well,  is 
motivated  to  accomplish  the  task,  and  asks  his  subordinates  for 
their  opinions  concerning  the  work. 
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Recommendations  for  Using  the  Rules 

Evaluation.  The  first  step  the  leader  ought  to  take  to  use 
these  rules  is  to  evaluate  himself  and  his  subordinates  in  terms  of 
the  principal  and  influencing  factors  discussed  in  this  book.  In 
other  words,  he  should  sit  down  and  rate  himself  and  the  people 
who  work  for  him  as  being  high  or  low  on  the  relevant  factors: 


Leader 

1.  Enforcement  of 
Standards 

2.  Intelligence 

3.  Ability 

4.  Motivation 

5.  Group  Cohesion 


Subordinates 

1.  Intelligence 

2.  Ability 

3.  Motivation 

4.  Group  Cohesion 


It  is  critical  that  the  leader's  evaluations  be  as  accurate  as  pos¬ 
sible  because  these  ratings  form  the  basis  upon  which  he  will  make 
his  decisions  about  which  leadership  style  to  use  and  which  leader 
and  group  member  qualities  must  be  improved. 

Member  Motivation.  The  next  logical  step  is  to  focus  on 
how  much  effort  one’s  subordinates  are  willing  to  make  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  task.  High  motivation  is  probably  the  most  critical  quality 
for  the  members  to  have  because  it  is  directly  involved  as  a  princi¬ 
pal  or  influencing  factor  in  9  of  the  10  rules.  As  a  principal  factor, 
high  member  motivation  is  important  because  it  causes  considera¬ 
bly  better  performance  than  does  low  member  motivation.  Simply 
put,  if  the  members  are  talented  and  the  group  is  cohesive,  when 
one’s  subordinates  try  hard,  they  put  into  productive  use  a  greater 
amount  of  their  ability  than  when  they  do  not  try  hard.  High  mem¬ 
ber  motivation  is  equally  important  as  an  influencing  factor  be¬ 
cause  it  determines  whether  or  not  leadership  style,  enforcement  of 
high  performance  standards,  high  member  and  leader  intelligence 
and  ability,  and  high  group  cohesion  will  positively  influence  the 
outcome.  When  member  motivation  is  low,  none  of  these  factors 
cause  performance  to  improve.  Further,  although  the  leader  can 
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“make  up  for"  low  member  intelligence  and  ability  by  using  the  di¬ 
rective  leadership  style,  he  cannot  make  up  for  low  member  motiv¬ 
ation  by  trying  harder  himself.  After  all,  he  cannot  physically  do 
the  work  of  10  of  his  subordinates  nor  can  he  supervise  the  group 
members  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time.  Thus,  when  one’s  sub¬ 
ordinates  have  low  motivation,  the  leader’s  first  priority  should  be 
to  correct  this  problem. 

A  good  first  step  to  take  in  order  to  improve  member  motiva¬ 
tion  is  to  sit  down  with  the  group  members  and  find  out  what  prob¬ 
lems  are  bothering  them  or  what  changes  and  incentives  would 
cause  them  to  work  harder.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  leader  can 
usually  resolve  “people  problems"  fairly  easily  by  taking  an  active 
interest.  The  simple  act  of  sitting  down  with  one’s  subordinates 
and  talking  things  over  with  them  serves  as  a  motivator  by  itself. 
Some  of  the  other  factors  that  motivate  group  members  are  pre¬ 
sented  earlier  in  this  chapter  and  in  Chapter  4.  The  leader  should 
not  take  the  view  that  he  is  “giving  in'  to  his  subordinates  or  that 
they  are  “putting  <?ne  over’’  on  him  if  he  responds  favorably  to  a 
legitimate  complaint  or  reasonable  request  by  the  group  members. 
It  is  the  right,  not  a  privilege,  of  subordinates  to  be  treated  well 
and  fairly.  The  leader  who  takes  this  view  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  gaining  the  good  member  support  for  the  task  that  is  so  es¬ 
sential  for  high  unit  performance. 

Member  and  Leader  Intelligence  and  Ability.  The  leader’s 
next  concern  should  be  the  talent  and  skills  of  himself  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  After  all,  although  there  is  no  point  in  worrying  about 
someone’s  ability  if  he  does  not  have  the  motivation  to  use  it,  there 
is  also  no  point  in  worrying  about  someone’s  motivation  unless  he 
has  the  skills  necessary  to  perform  the  task.  Every  one  of  the 
10  rules  is  influenced,  in  one  way  or  another,  by  either  member  or 
leader  intelligence  or  ability.  Intelligence  is  involved  only  as  a 
principal  factor.  In  that  role,  high  intelligence  is  important  because 
it  causes  better  performance  than  does  low  intelligence.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  high  intelligence  has  a  positive  influence  on  the  outcome  be¬ 
cause  more  intelligent  people  can  contribute  better  ideas  to  the 
planning  and  make  better  decisions  regarding  alternative  choices 
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than  can  less  intelligent  people,  and  better  planning  and  decision¬ 
making  result  in  better  performance. 

Member  and  leader  ability,  which  influence  primarily  the  per¬ 
formance  phase,  serve  both  as  principal  and  influencing  factors.  In 
their  role  as  principal  factors,  high  member  and  leader  ability 
cause  better  unit  performance  than  does  low  ability  because  people 
with  more  talent  are  capable  of  doing  better  at  whatever  skill  the 
task  requires.  The  difference  between  good  and  bad  performance 
is,  of  course,  no  more  than  the  difference  in  how  much  ability  the 
group  uisplays.  As  influencing  factors,  member  and  leader  ability 
are  important  because  they  determine  whether  or  not  other  factors 
will  positively  influence  the  outcome.  When  member  ability  is 
low,  nondirective  leadership,  enforcement  of  high  performance 
standards,  high  member  motivation,  and  high  group  cohesion  do 
not  cause  performance  to  improve.  When  leader  ability  is  low,  nei¬ 
ther  directive  leadership  nor  high  leader  motivation  will  improve 
the  outcome. 

The  solution  to  low  ability  problems  is,  of  course,  training.  In 
the  short  run,  the  bright  leader  can  “cover  up”  for  his  subordinates’ 
lack  of  ability  by  using  the  directive  style,  and  the  inexperienced 
or  incompetent  leader  can  "get  away  with"  using  the  nondirective 
style  if  he  has  talented  group  members.  But.  when  the  bright 
leader  or  the  talented  members  are  lost  to  the  group,  the  unit  is  in  a 
very  “iffy”  situation.  Unless  equa:iy  competent  replacements  are 
available,  which  may  be  unlikely,  the  unit  is  in  trouble.  The  de¬ 
pendable  solution  to  low  ability  problems  is  training.  Whether  the 
leader  chooses  to  use  away-from-unit  schooling  for  some  job  spe¬ 
cialties,  in-unit  classes  and  field  training,  on-the-job  experience,  or 
a  combination  of  these  methods,  the  rules  clearly  indicate  that  ef¬ 
forts  spent  in  training  the  unit  members  are  well  worthwhile  in 
terms  of  improving  unit  performance. 

Leadership  Style.  The  choice  of  which  leadership  style  to 
use  is  obviously  very  important  to  unit  performance.  The  reason  1 
discuss  this  topic  after,  rather  than  before,  member  motivation  and 
member  and  leader  intelligence  and  ability  is  that  one  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  which  styles  will  be  effective  for  him  until  he  has  determined 
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whether  the  members  are  enthusiastic  or  not  and  what  level  of 
talent  or  ability  he  and  his  subordinates  possess.  Once  the  leader 
resolves  these  two  concerns,  he  can  decide  whether  to  be  directive, 
nondirective,  or  some  of  each.  Moreover,  as  explained  in  my  basic 
training  battalion  example,  a  leader  can  choose  to  be  directive  with 
some  units  or  members  and  nondirective  with  others.  Regardless 
of  the  style  the  leader  uses,  it  is  important  that  he  clearly  indicates 
to  his  subordinates  where  the  planning,  decisionmaking,  and  su¬ 
pervisory  responsibilities  lie. 

The  basic  considerations  in  choosing  a  leadership  style  are 
member  motivation  and  member  and  leader  ability.  Regarding 
member  motivation,  neither  leadership  style  will  be  effective  when 
one’s  subordinates  are  not  willing  to  try  hard.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  leader  tells  the  group  members  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it  or  if  he  gives  them  the  authority  to  make  their  own 
decisions;  if  the  group  members  do  not  care  enough  to  make  a 
good  effort,  performance  is  going  to  be  poor. 

In  terms  of  ability,  if  the  members  have  high  motivation,  and 
they  and  the  leader  are  both  talented,  either  the  directive  or  the 
nondirective  style  will  be  effective.  Also,  in  this  case,  the  leader 
can  choose  to  be  equally  directive  and  nondirective.  In  other 
words,  he  can  retain  decisionmaking  control  for  certain  group  tasks 
or  functions  and  in  others,  allow  the  members  to  perform  the  work 
as  they  see  fit.  If  the  members  have  low  ability  and  the  leader  is 
talented,  he  should  use  the  directive  style.  To  be  nondirective  and 
allow  incompetent  members  to  perform  the  task  as  they  see  fit  is  to 
court  disaster.  If  the  members  are  talented  and  the  leader  inexperi¬ 
enced  or  just  not  very  knowledgeable  regarding  the  task,  he  ought 
to  use  the  nondirective  style.  When  this  type  of  leader  is  directive 
and  requires  his  subordinates  to  do  things  his  way,  the  result  will 
be  poor  performance.  If  neither  the  leader  nor  the  members  are 
very  talented,  the  leader  had  better  start  training  his  subordinates 
and  "burning  the  midnight  oil”  for  himself.  If  he  doesn’t,  he’s  go¬ 
ing  to  lose  his  job  in  fairly  short  order.  Most  commanders  will  sol¬ 
idly  back  a  subordinate  who  takes  over  a  poor  unit  as  long  as  they 
feel  the  subordinate  has  the  talent  necessary  to  make  the  unit  better 
and  they  see  some  signs  of  unit  improvement.  But  when  a  com- 
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mander  feels  that  one  of  his  subordinate  leaders  does  not  have  the 
talent  to  cause  his  unit  to  perform  well  or,  at  least  make  progress, 
the  subordinate  leader's  days  in  that  unit  are  numbered. 

Enforcement  of  Performance  Standards.  Although  the  re¬ 
maining  three  factors,  enforcement  of  performance  standards, 
leader  motivation,  and  group  cohesion,  can  each  significantly  im¬ 
prove  unit  performance,  they  do  not  have  quite  the  importance  of 
member  motivation,  member  and  leader  intelligence  and  ability, 
and  leadership  style.  The  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  the  first 
three  are  each  involved  in  only  one  or  two  rules,  while  the  second 
three  are  each  involved  in  the  majority  of  rules  and,  thus,  have  a 
more  widespread  effect. 

In  considering  enforcement  of  performance  standards,  leader 
motivation,  and  group  cohesion,  there  is  very  little  reason  to  attend 
to  one  of  these  factors  before  the  others.  Each  of  the  factors  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  leader  should  make  sure  he  gives  them  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  deserve.  Enforcement  of  high  standards,  of  course, 
consists  of  the  leader  establishing  a  high  minimum  level  of  accept¬ 
able  performance  for  his  group  members  and  strongly  insisting  that 
his  subordinates  meet  that  established  level.  As  a  principal  factor, 
enforcement  of  high  standards  causes  better  unit  performance  than 
does  the  failure  to  enforce  high  standards  because  the  first  uses  a 
greater  amount  of  the  group  members’  ability  and  motivation,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  competent  and  enthusiastic.  As  an  influencing  fac¬ 
tor,  enforcement  of  standards  is  important  because  it  determines 
whether  or  not  high  leader  motivation  positively  influences  the 
outcome.  When  the  leader  establishes  low  standards,  his  high  mo¬ 
tivation  is  not  able  to  improve  performance. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  leaders  will  not  say,  “That’s  not 
good  enough,  do  it  again,"  or  the  equivalent.  One  reason  is  low 
leader  ability.  If  a  leader  is  inept,  what  basis  does  he  have  for 
judging  the  performance  of  his  subordinates?  None,  of  course.  It  is 
a  necessity,  then,  if  the  leader  intends  to  enforce  high  performance 
standards,  that  he  learns  how  the  task  should  be  done  correctly. 
The  leader  who  “inspects  training”  and  doesn’t  know  what  to  look 
for  is  just  wasting  his  time. 
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A  second  reason  for  failure  to  enforce  high  standards  is  low 
leader  motivation.  If  the  leader  simply  does  not  care  how  his  peo¬ 
ple  perform  the  task  or  if  he  is  unwilling  to  inspect  their  work 
when  it  is  raining,  cold,  hot,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  can¬ 
not  possibly  enforce  high  standards.  Enforcing  standards  requires 
direct  observation.  In  my  basic  training  battalion  example,  when 
Echo  fired  a  company  average  rifle  marksmanship  score  of  28  in¬ 
stead  of  its  normal  31  on  one  particular  December  day.  I’d  have 
looked  like  a  fool  if  I’d  made  them  practice  some  more  without 
having  inspected  their  initial  firing.  But,  because  I’d  watched  them 
shoot  in  the  driving  snow,  sleet,  and  freezing  rain,  I  knew  their 
score  of  28  was  excellent  under  the  circumstances  and  they  needed 
no  more  practice. 

A  third  reason  for  failure  to  enforce  high  standards  is  that  the 
leader  is  more  interested  in  being  ‘popular"  than  he  is  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  unit  mission.  If,  after  a  unit  spends  a  hard  day  con¬ 
ducting  a  combat  operation  in  a  steaming  jungle,  the  leader 
requires  his  “dog-tired”  soldiers  to  dig  foxholes  for  the  night’s  en¬ 
campment,  he  will  not  be  very  “popular."  But,  the  next  morning, 
soldiers  who  might  otherwise  be  dead  will  have  a  “healthy”  respect 
for  their  leader  and  will  be  able  to  perform  that  day’s  mission.  The 
leader  who  unnecessarily  sends  soldiers  home  in  “body  bags”  be¬ 
cause  of  his  failure  to  “insist  upon  the  harder  right,  rather  than  go¬ 
ing  along  with  the  easier  wrong”  won’t  be  “popular”  for  very  long. 

Leader  Motivation.  The  level  to  which  the  leader  is  moti¬ 
vated  to  accomplish  the  task  is  important  for  two  reasons.  First,  if 
the  leader  has  high  ability  and  establishes  high  standards,  the 
highly  motivated  leader  causes  better  unit  performance  than  does 
the  poorly  motivated  leader  because  the  former  contributes  more 
good  ideas  and  suggestions  to  the  task  than  does  the  latter,  and  the 
former  requires  greater  effort,  both  quantitatively  and  qualita¬ 
tively,  from  the  group  members  during  the  performance  phase. 
The  second  reason  high  leader  motivation  is  important  is  that  it 
raises  the  levels  of  leader  enforcement  of  standards,  member  mo¬ 
tivation,  and  group  cohesion  which,  by  themselves,  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  effect  on  the  outcome. 
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The  group  leader,  for  example  the  company  commander,  is 
not  the  only  person  we  should  be  concerned  about  when  we  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  to  raise  low  leader  motivation.  We  should  also  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  unit’s  subordinate  leaders  and  with  the  leader’s 
boss  because  the  motivation  of  these  people  will  clearly  have  an 
effect  on  the  company’s  performance.  The  motivation  of  the  subor¬ 
dinate  (platoon)  leaders  is  important  because  their  willingness  to 
make  a  good  effort  has  a  direct  influence  on  bow  well  the  individ¬ 
ual  platoons  perform.  When  these  subordinate  leaders  try  hard, 
their  units  will  do  well,  and  the  quality  of  company  performance 
is,  in  most  cases,  just  the  sum  of  how  well  each  of  the  platoons 
does  its  job.  The  motivation  of  the  company  commander’s  boss, 
the  battalion  commander,  affects  company  performance  in  two 
ways.  First,  if  the  battalion  commander  is  willing  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  about  better  techniques  and  work  methods  for  accomplishing 
the  task,  he  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  company.  Second,  if 
the  battalion  commander  is  motivated  to  insist  upon  high  perform¬ 
ance  from  each  company,  he  provides  strong  support  for  the  com¬ 
pany  commander’s  efforts  to  get  good  performance  from  his 
platoons.  With  the  “clout”  of  the  battalion  commander  to  back  him 
up,  the  company  commander  has  more  perceived  authority,  which 
aids  his  efforts  to  enforce  high  standards.  The  importance  of  the 
company  commander’s  own  motivation  to  unit  performance  is  very 
similar  to  the  effect  of  the  battalion  commander's  motivation. 
When  the  company  commander  is  motivated  to  give  advice  to  his 
platoons  and  insists  that  the  platoons  meet  high  performance  stand¬ 
ards,  the  company  will  do  well. 

The  factors  that  motivate  the  different  leaders  discussed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  are  virtually  the  same  for  each  of  them.  Some 
of  these  motivating  factors  include  the  perceptions  of  whether 
one’s  boss  (1)  does  his  job  well,  (2)  asks  his  subordinate  leaders 
for  their  opinions  about  how  things  should  be  done,  (3)  is  moti¬ 
vated  to  accomplish  the  task,  (4)  enforces  high  performance  stand¬ 
ards,  (5)  assigns  worthwhile  and  ;mportant  tasks  to  his  subordinate 
leaders,  and  (6)  treats  his  subordinate  leaders  decently  and  fairly. 
These  factors  are  some  of  the  things  that  commanders  at  every 
level  should  do  to  improve  their  subordinate  leaders’  motivation. 
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Group  Cohesion.  The  level  of  group  cohesion  is  important 
for  two  reasons.  As  a  principal  factor,  if  the  group  members  are 
competent  and  enthusiastic,  high  group  cohesion  will  cause  better 
unit  performance  than  will  low  group  cohesion  because  the  former 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  uses  group  assets  such  as  ability, 
motivation,  and  time.  As  an  influencing  factor,  group  cohesion  is 
important  because  it  determines  whether  or  not  high  member  mo¬ 
tivation  will  positively  influence  the  outcome.  When  group  cohe¬ 
sion  is  low,  high  member  motivation  has  considerably  less  effect 
on  performance. 

Several  things  can  be  done  to  improve  group  cohesion.  Some 
of  these  actions  are  within  the  unit  leader’s  capability,  and  others 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  leaders  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  par¬ 
ent  organization.  Within  the  US  Army,  examples  of  high-level  ac¬ 
tions  include  (1)  recruiting  “Cohort"  platoons,  whereby  soldiers 
from  the  same  hometown  or  area  are  enlisted  and  assigned  to  serve 
in  the  same  plafoon  for  their  full  first  term  of  service,  and  (2)  the 
"home  basing”  or  “regimental  system,"  under  which  a  career  sol¬ 
dier  serves  the  majority  of  his  assignments  within  the  various  bat¬ 
talions  of  a  single  regiment.  The  rationale  for  Cohort  platoons  is 
that  unit  cohesion  will  improve  because  soldiers  who  grow  up  in 
the  same  area  are  more  likely  to  share  similar  values,  interests,  and 
attitudes  and  to  be  closer  friends.  The  rationale  for  the  regimental 
system  is  that  soldiers  who  serve  multiple  tours  of  duty  within  the 
same  regiment  will  develop  a  strong  allegiance  to  that  unit  and  will 
establish  close  bonds  with  other  unit  members  by  serving  with 
them  on  repeated  occasions. 

One  of  the  actions  a  unit  leader  can  take  to  improve  the  cohe¬ 
sion  within  his  own  group  is  to  foster  pride  in  unit  membership.  In 
the  basic  training  battalion,  it  was  important  for  me  to  convince  the 
company  commanders  and  their  drill  sergeants  that  they  were 
members  of  the  best  battalion  on  the  post  and  that  their  own  partic¬ 
ular  company  was  the  best  company  within  the  battalion.  The 
leader  can  help  to  develop  these  perceptions  by  (1)  initially  as¬ 
signing  tasks  that  his  subordinates  will  be  able  to  perform  well, 
(2)  strongly  emphasizing  excellent  appearance  of  the  unit  area  and 
the  soldiers  themselves,  (3)  encouraging  the  companies  to  have 
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unit  mottoes,  signs,  and  distinctive  apparel  with  the  company  sym¬ 
bol  and  slogan  printed  on  them,  and  (4)  ensuring  that  the 
companies  are  rewarded  with  trophies,  streamers,  letters  of 
commendation,  or  the  like  for  their  successes. 

The  leader  can  also  improve  group  cohesion  by  strongly  es¬ 
tablishing  the  worth  of  the  parent  organization  and  its  values.  Sub¬ 
ordinates  will  develop  a  sense  of  commitment  to  an  organization 
they  feel  is  a  “winner."  For  example,  the  leader’s  enthusiasm  and 
supporting  words  for  the  Army’s  proud  heritage,  traditions,  and 
record  of  accomplishments  pay  dividends  in  unit  cohesion.  When  a 
leader  “badmouths"  the  Army,  he  hurts  his  own  unit.  Other  factors 
that  develop  high  unit  cohesion  are  subordinate  perceptions  that  the 
leader  enforces  high  performance  standards,  does  his  job  well,  is 
motivated  to  accomplish  the  unit  mission,  asks  his  subordinates  for 
their  opinions  concerning  the  work,  and  treats  the  unit  members 
with  fairness  and  equity. 

Conclusion 

The  information  in  this  book  has  important  imp'ications  for 
both  practical  leadership  and  theory.  For  leaders  in  the  field,  1 
have  tried  to  demonstrate  several  things.  First,  one's  decision  re¬ 
garding  which  leadership  style  to  use  should  be  based  upon  the 
levels  of  his  own  ability  and  the  ability  and  motivation  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  To  choose  a  style  based  on  what  worked  for  someone 
else,  or  upon  other  factors,  is  to  invite  disaster.  Second,  enforce¬ 
ment  of  high  performance  standards;  high  member  and  leader  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability,  and  motivation;  and  high  group  cohesion  are 
worth  working  hard  to  achieve  because  these  factors  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  considerably  improve  group  performance.  One  must  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  whether  or  not  this  potential  will  be 
realized  depends,  as  explained  in  each  of  the  10  rules,  on  whether 
certain  other  factors  are  present.  For  example,  it  will  do  a  leader 
little  good  to  devote  great  effort  to  improving  his  subordinates’ 
abilities  if  he  ignores  the  level  of  their  motivation.  Third,  there  are 
some  very  specific  things  one  can  do  to  improve  member  and 
leader  ability  and  motivation,  group  cohesion,  and  the  leader’s 
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ability  to  enforce  performance  standards.  These  actions,  summa¬ 
rized  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter,  have  proven  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  actual  Army  units  and  are  very  much  worth 
consideration. 

For  theorists,  the  most  significant  findings  concern  the  effects 
that  leadership  style;  enforcement  of  performance  standards;  mem¬ 
ber  and  leader  intelligence,  ability,  and  motivation;  and  group  co¬ 
hesion  have  on  unit  performance.  The  results  show  that  each  of 
these  factors  can  have  a  fairly  strong  effect  on  the  unit’s  productiv¬ 
ity  and  that  the  actual  amount  of  influence  these  factors  make  in 
any  given  case  depends  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
other  specific  factors.  These  findings  not  only  tend  to  clarify  the 
confusing  picture  in  the  research  literature  but  also  clarify  the 
processes  that  determine  group  or  unit  effectiveness. 

Finally,  I  should  briefly  discuss  the  issue  of  study 
generalizability,  the  degree  that  the  findings  of  this  study  will  be 
applicable  in  other  settings.  It  is  certainly  important  whether  a  suf¬ 
ficient  basis  exists  for  the  reader  to  feel  that  the  findings  of  this 
book  are  applicable  to  the  group  situation  in  which  he  presently 
finds  himself  or  anticipates  being  in  at  a  future  time.  One  of  the 
book’s  primary  strengths  is  that  the  findings  are  based  on  data  col¬ 
lected  during  a  field  study  of  49  actual  groups  or  units,  rather  than 
on  data  collected  during  a  laboratory  experiment.  The  subjects 
were  permanent  members  of  existing  groups,  and  the  tasks  upon 
which  they  were  evaluated  were  their  normal  everyday  duties.  Al¬ 
though,  in  a  field  study,  there  are  somewhat  more  outside  distrac¬ 
tions,  such  as  time  constraints  on  unit  members  to  complete  study 
tests  and  questionnaires  and  the  inability  to  collect  data  from  unit 
members  who  were  on  military  leave  or  otherwise  unavailable,  the 
value  of  having  opinions  on  group  performance  and  individual  be¬ 
haviors  from  people  who  have  worked  together  and  observed  one 
another  for  many  months  is  a  very  strong  and  credible  asset  that 
laboratory  studies  almost  never  have.  The  fact  that  the  10  rules  in 
this  book  did  hold  true  in  everyday  “real-world"  groups  is  a  strong 
“plus"  for  the  generalizability  of  the  Findings. 

Another  aspect  of  this  study  that  affects  its  generalizability  is 
that  the  subject  groups  were  military  units.  Within  the  military, 
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certain  organizational  characteristics  and  operating  procedures  are 
fairly  consistent  from  unit  to  unit.  For  example,  the  relationship 
between  the  leader  and  his  subordinates  is  well-defined  and  tends 
to  be  fairly  formal.  Also,  the  average  leadership  style  tends  more 
toward  the  directive  approach,  and  the  work  tends  to  be  fairly 
structured  or,  in  other  words,  well-understood  and  done  according 
to  certain  prescribed  methods.  Thus,  there  is  a  “plus”  for  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  this  study’s  findings  to  other  military  units  and  to 
groups  that  have  similar  characteristics,  while  there  may  or  may 
not  be  a  “minus"  with  regard  to  organizations  which  have  opposite 
characteristics  of  leader-member  authority,  leadership  style,  and 
task  structure. 

Although  some  may  feel  that  the  job  requirements  of  the 
leaders  (mess  stewards)  in  this  study  are  fairly  undemanding  and, 
therefore,  detract  from  the  gcneralizability  of  the  study  to  more 
complex  leadership  roles,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
manage  an  Army  dining  facility  successfully.  For  example,  the 
dining  facility  of  the  basic  training  battalion  to  which  1  was  as¬ 
signed  was  required  to  prepare  and  serve,  on  the  average,  3,000 
meals  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The  mess  steward  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  preparing  each  menu;  procuring  and  properly  storing  the 
food;  preparing  and  serving  the  meals;  ensuring  the  cleanliness  of 
the  dining  facility,  utensils,  and  equipment;  delivering  and  serving 
meals  at  the  correct  time  at  multiple  training  sites;  estimating  how 
much  of  each  type  of  food  should  be  prepared  for  each  meal;  and 
training  the  18-27  cooks  who  worked  for  him,  of  whom  over  70 
percent  were  serving  in  their  first  assignment  as  cook.>.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  the  mess  steward  had  fiscal  responsibility  for  the  entire 
dining  facility  operation.  He  had  a  three-month  operating  budget 
with  which  to  purchase  the  necessary  food  and  supplies  and,  after 
serving  some  270,000  meals  during  this  period,  was  required  to  be 
within  3  percent  of  his  initially  allocated  funds.  Thus,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  mess  steward’s  job  requirements  r  be  described  as  sim¬ 
ple  or  undemanding,  and,  therefore,  the  stuuy  findings  do  not  lose 
their  generalizability  to  complex  leadership  positions.  Additional 
factors  can  be  presented  which  further  support  this  study’s 
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generalizability  to  other  settings.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  three 
factors  just  presented  make  the  point  sufficiently. 

The  saying,  “Leaders  are  not  bom,  they  are  made.”  is  true.  1 
earnestly  hope  that  those  in  leadership  positions  will  use  these 
“rules  for  leadership”  because  1  firmly  believe  that  the  rules  will 
“make"  good  leaders  and  improve  unit  performance. 
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